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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 
N Committee on the Irish Land Bill on Monday, the 
Government proposed to alter the direction to the Court to 
“settle” the value of the tenant-right, into one to “ ascertain 
its true value,’—the word “true” being suggested by Mr. 
Gibson, the junior Member for the University of Dublin, and 
accepted by the Government,—whereupon Mr. Chaplin imme- 
diately proposed to limit the true value to the value of all the 
tenant’s improvements, when increased by that which he had 
himself paid for the right of occupation. This was, of course, 
flagrantly inconsistent with what had already been agreed, 
namely, that the Court should ascertain the true value of the 
tenancy ; since it is quite clear that the tenant might have paid 
either considerably more or considerably less than what solvent 
tenants in general would be willing to pay for the right of 
occupancy. And, after a warm discussion, Mr. Chaplin’s 
amendment was negatived, by a majority of 99 (244 against 
145). 














At the afternoon sitting of Tuesday better progress was 
made. The Government decided that it was better to leave out 
the specific grounds named in Subsection 5 of the first clause, 
on which the landlord was to be entitled to object to the pur- 
chaser of a tenant-right, and to leave it to the Court to consider 
what fair and reasonable grounds of objection should be, Mr. 
Gladstone having previously accepted from Sir Rowland Blen- 
nerhassett the suggestion that express notice must be given to 
the landlord, both of the person to whom the tenant proposes to 
sell his right of occupancy, and of the price to be paid for it. 
At the same sitting, Subsection 7 of the first clause was com- 
pleted, that is, about one-fifteenth of the Bill had passed through 
Committee, showing a considerably better rate of progress than 
had hitherto been made. Indeed, the Irish landlords are using 
their weight and influence so decidedly on the side of the Bill, 
that it becomes a very difficult matter for the Conservatives to 
throw their influence as much against it as they would wish. 
Lord Randolph Churchill alone contrives to put as many 
spokes in the wheel of the Government as one whose whole 


speaking consists in the adjustment of verbal spokes can 
contrive. 








On Thursday, the progress was not so satisfactory, and a 
great deal of time was wasted on an amendment, moved by a 
Liberal Member, Mr. Heneage, M.P. for Great Grimsby, and a 
great Land-law reformer, and supported by Mr. W. Fowler, 
another great Land-law reformer, Mr. Cartwright, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, Mr. Fitzwilliam, Mr. Portman, Sir John Ramsden, 
Mr. W. H. Leatham, &c , as well as all the Conservatives, and 
defeated by the Government, by what is now thought a for- 
midably narrow majority of 25 (225 against 200). The 
object of this amendment was to exempt from the con- 
dition of free sale all holdings “which had heretofore been 
Maintained or improved by the landlord or his predecessors 
in title.” It was admitted that under the conditions of a 





future clause, the landlord who has made improvements may 
have some of the price paid to the tenant for the tenant-right 
allotted by the Court to himself; but, nevertheless, the wish was 
to forbid the sale of the tenant-right in the case of estates managed 
on what is called the English system,—i.e., the system where 
the landlord really does all the improvements. The debate was 
very warm, especially on personal points,—the condition, for 
instance, of the Fitzwilliam estates, and of an estate in Wick- 
low said to have been sold by Mr. Parnell to an absentee pur- 
chaser, who found the rents so high that he had to lower them, 
a story to the truth of which Mr. Parnell absolutely denied all 
foundation. We have discussed the amendment rejected in 
another column. 


The Egyptian Army has extorted another privilege from the 
Khedive, and one of the most dangerous kind. The three 
Colonels who headed the open mutiny of February 2nd have 
represented to the Minister of War that the only way to content 
the soldiers is to “ allow the regiments, through their colonels, to 
appoint, degrade, and dismiss all officers below their own rank.” 
The Government, dreading a repetition of the former scene, has 
consented, and the regiments will be in future governed by offi- 
cers selected by co-optation. This gets rid of the fear that Cir- 
cassians will be introduced, but it makes the Army nearly in- 
dependent. Its strength, too, is to be increased by 5,000 men, 
though there is no force in the country to resist it, and 
no habit of disorder. Suppose the Army declares Enuro- 
pean supervision too troublesome and contrary to the Koran, 
and proclaims a new Khedive, or induces Tewfik to agree, 
and to devote the revenue to the soldiery, instead of the 
bondholders. It would take a distinct threat of war to stop 
France from occupying Cairo, and Prince Bismarck would exult. 


The Sultan, if he only knew it, is in more danger than any in 
which he has been yet. The financial rings in Paris, which 
propel Governments, having swallowed Ismail of Egypt and 
Mahommed Sadok of Tunis, and found each meal digestible 
and sweet, is about to try to eatup Abdul Hamid. The French 
holders of Turkish Bonds have selected M. Valfrey to push 
their interests, and the English holders have nominated Mr 
Bourke, Member for Lynn, with instructions to agree with 
M. Valfrey. ‘The idea is to reduce the aggregate Turkish Debt 
to issue price, say, in all, £140,000,000, and obtain 4 per cent. 
well secured on that. As no security can be obtained, except 
by superseding the Pashas, the effort will be to supersede them 
by a Commission, of which we venture to recommend M. 
Roustan, who has just conquered Tunis and is hungering for 
Tripoli, as the head. The Sultan will resist, of course, 
but with the French Bondholders and all the rich Jews in 
Europe intent on getting four per cent. with perfect security, 
and the French Government backing them, the pressure will be 
severe. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire has strong views about the 
necessity of “ protecting the national fortune of France,” which 
includes the protits of French speculation. There are men 
above the Nile cataracts who are being skinned, lest a few Jews 
in Paris should be rendered “ hostile to the Republic.” 


The Fenians have made an attempt to blow up the Liverpool 
Town Hall. T'wo men were observed at 1 a.m. on Saturday moru- 
ing on the steps of the building, with a bag, which a constable 
felt satisfied contained some explosive. The men rau away when 
challenged, and he pursued them, and with the assistance of 
another constable secured them both. Other constables, mean- 
while, watched the bag, which in a few minutes exploded, shatter- 
ing the windows of the Town Hall and some neighbouring houses, 
and breaking off fragments of stonework. In the bag was 
found a section of gas-pipe, which had been stuffed and loaded 
with dynamite. ‘The two men, whose real names appear to be 
M‘Kevitt and M‘Grath, are in custody, and it is expected that 
one of them will turn Queen’s evidence. That is improbable; 
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but it is asserted that papers with most valuable information, 
especially a list of prominent members of the Fenian organisa- 
tion, have been found upon the accused, who are liable, under a 
recent Act, to twenty years’ penal servitude. 


The American Fenians are extremely anxious to claim what 
they regard as the credit of the destruction of the ‘ Doterel,’ a 
crime,—if it really was of their doing,—of the most abominable 
character. If the American Fenians think that the more pur- 
poseless and wicked are the actions imputed to them, the more 
money they will get, why don’t they project murder and poison- 
ing on a large scale, and claim all the credit of putting a large 
number of unoffending persons to a cruel death? Of course 
they excuse the murders which the Liverpool explosion might 
have caused, and those which the explosion on board the 
‘ Doterel,’ if contrived by them, did cause, by saying that what 
they aimed at was not the death of individuals, but the destruc- 
tion of British State property,—and that all war involves peril 
to those who happen to be in the neighbourhood of the public 
property attacked. But on that principle, if Englishmen chose 
to take up the cause of the wronged North-American Indians, 
they might sacrifice any number of citizens of the United States 
in attempts to blow up the Capitol at Washington or the Cus- 
tom House in New York. More deliberately wicked principles 
than those calmly announced by the leaders of the Fenians in 
the United States, and announced as incentives to subscrip- 
tion, we can hardly conceive. If the Thugs had but conceived 
the idea of representing their practices as a sort of secret war 
on Hindoo society in the interest of an ill-used nationality, they 
might, perhaps, have drawn quite a stream of gold from sympa- 
thisers in the United States. 


At an extraordinary general meeting of the South-Eastern 
Railway on Thursday, Sir E. W. Watkin, M.P., the Chairman, 
detailed the results of the experiments made on the Channel 
Tunnel, which are, so far as they go, favourable. He thinks 
an experimental tunnel of seven feet in diameter might be made 
within five years, proceeding from the French and the English 
side simultaneously, each nation excavating two miles in a year, 
and meeting in the centre of the Channel, ten miles from either 
coast, five years hence. They had bored through the chalk into 
the Galt clay, and found no trace of water in the clay, except at 
the points nearest to the surface. It is all very well making 
an elaborate work of this kind, but unless we could manage to 
pass a law handing over the punishing of Fenian conspiracies 
against such a tunnel to French hands, the American Fenians 
will only wait till the tunnel has got to mid-channel to blow it 
up. These sorts of enterprises should be postponed, till all the 
Head-centres have got themselves satisfactorily hanged. 





On Wednesday the new torpedo-ram ‘ Polyphemus’ was 
launched at the Royal Dockyard, Chatham. She is a cigar- 
shaped steel ship, 240 feet long, and 40 broad at the widest 
part, drawing from 19 to 20 feet of water, and her dis- 
placement load is 2,640 tons. She has a submarine ram 14 feet 
long in front, which is hollow, and out of which torpedoes are 
to be projected ; and there are besides four other portholes for 
the projection of torpedoes. On her deck there are to be six 
turrets, containing the heaviest class of Nordenfelt guns,—guns, 
however, whose chief use will be, not for attacking the enemy’s 
fleet, but for defending the vessel from attempts to board her. 
In attack, her ram, 8 feet below water-level, and propelled with 
@ maximum speed of 17 knots an hour, will be a most formidable 
instrument. The Whitehead torpedoes she will discharge, 
will be her other weapons. She is made in a great number of 
water-tight compartments, and the interior will be artificially 
lighted, and supplied with air only by the help of pumps, so 
that the atmospheric pressure in the interior of the ‘ Poly- 
phemus’ will often be unpleasantly high. Her crew are to 
number 130. She is to be driven by two three-bladed screws, 
and will have no masts. She is a comparatively cheap vessel, 
having cost, it is stated, only £150,000; but why she is called 
the ‘ Polyphemus,’ unless it be that she is a monster possessing 
a much-prized ram, we can hardly divine. If that be the reason 
it is not a very well omened one, for the ram, we should re- 
member, was the means by which ‘ Polyphemus’s’ chief enemy 
escaped him, instead of being his chief instrument of condign 
vengeance. 


The elections in Bulgaria are fixed for the 26th inst., and the 
meeting of the Great National Assembly for July 13th. It is 
reported that the Prince has arrested M. Zancoff, has resolved to 








ae 
take a plébiscite, and has selected Sistova as the place of meetin 
because Sofia is almost in insurrection. It is also reported that 
he is governing through a state of siege, and has determined tp 
coerce the electors. The truth appears to be, that orders have 
been issued to General Ehrnroth to maintain order till J uly 13th. 
that M. Zancoff has been arrested on a charge which is virtually 
one of libel on the Prince, and will be allowed an open tial, 
that the Prince is supported by the peasants, but not by the 
townspeople ; and that he is visiting every district of his terrj. 
tory. That he has called the Assembly to Sistova, instead of 
Sofia, is correct, but it is to enable him to depart at once, if his 
terms are rejected. It is proposed, as a compromise, to allow 
the new constitution to be revised after three years, instead of 
seven, and the proposal finally laid before the Assembly wil} 
probably be five years. The Powers, as a body, favour compro. 
mise, and no new candidate has yet come forward. 


Mr. W. Fowler on Friday week moved, in a very able speech 
a resolution against the settlement and entail of land, which 
induced Mr. Gladstone to rise and make a declaration full of sug- 
gestive matter. The Premier stated his conviction that American 
competition would not be temporary, doubted whether any 
human being could be quite certain as to the effect of the 
enfranchisement of the soil--the social temptation to buy and 
keep large estates being very great—but believed, nevertheless, 
that the “virtue of freedom” was sufficient to justify ug 
in anticipating a favourable result. It was not possible, he 
thought, to approach the land question without some con- 
sideration of the effect of enfranchisement on the Upper 
House, but he would rather exempt the hereditary Peers from 
the operation of a good law, than keep up a bad law for the 
whole country. That remark has created much comment, 
but has, we think, been misapprehended. Mr. Gladstone 
did not advise the creation of majorats, estates, that is, descend. 
ing undivided with peerages, but said he would accept even 
that, rather than continue a bad land-law. That is a 
very different proposition, and we doubt if, on further 
consideration, Mr. Gladstone would repeat his suggestion. 
The effect of it would be that every agricultural reformer 
would denounce the Peers as a caste who stood in the way of alk 
reform, and that no one could be created a peer without a large: 
landed estate. We suppose, too, the Peers’ best property, the City 
estates—like the Grosvenor, Bedford, and Portland properties: 
—would not be tied up. If not, why should Sutherlandshire be 





The complications caused by the French method of annexing 
Tunis are increasing. The French Minister-Resident, M. 
Roustan, hgs been appointed the Bey’s intermediary in all 
diplomatic mtercourse, and has issued a Circular to say s0,. 
which has given great offence to diplomatists. Several of the 
Powers, England included, have a right, secured by Treaty, to 
direct communication with the Bey, which is now barred. 
The French Consul at Tripoli has, moreover, raised the ultimate 
question of Tunisian nationality in the most open way. He 
claims the right to protect Tunisians in Tripoli, where, by locab 
precedent, they are full citizens, being considered subjects of 
the Sultan, as Frenchmen. There is in that demand ground 
for a war, and though the Sultan cannot fight, and 
the Powers are not willing to push Treaty rights against 
France, the inconvenience of the position may become 
any day intolerable. Annexation appears to be avoided 
principally because the Bey can be ordered to give a decree 
interfering with suits already before the Law Courts, and a 
French Governor-General could not. The moment that is: 
fully perceived, remonstrances will be addressed to France, to 
which her Government must yield, and acknowledge the 
conquest. Apeicnat a uetent 2e 

The conflict between the Telegraph Clerks and the Depart- 
ment is growing sharper. The clerks say they are overworked, 
which seems to be true, especially as regards Sunday ; and under- 
paid, which is more doubtful, as the work is not above the capa- 
city of skilled artisans, and they can rise to £3 a week. They 
also complain that they ought to be declared members of the 
Civil Service, and allowed to rise gradually to salaries of £200 
a year, a demand in which, on the balance of evidence, we should 
say they were technically justified, but which settles the pay dis- 
pute in their favour. Mr. Fawcett has submitted their claims 
tu the Treasury, backing, it is believed, some of them ; but the 
clerks are so impatient that they threaten a “strike” within three 
weeks, in the shape of a refusal to work over-time. They will 
be wrong if they carry out the threat. The public will be both 
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tated, and the Government could obtain, at 

short notice, thousands of skilled hands, more especially 
we and boys, and young men educated in the Railway 
po These clerkships are too eagerly sought, for a strike to 


impatient and irri 


succeed. aT a ee 

Mr. Anderson, Member for Glasgow, occupied the Wednesday 
sitting of the Commons with the second reading of his Bill for 
Amending the Patent Laws. Itisa modest Bill, reducing the 
preliminary fees to a nominal figure, creating commissioners to 
administer the law, extending the proprietary right in patents 
from fourteen to twenty-one years, and providing that when 
the Crown absorbs a patent the remuneration shall be by arbi- 
tration. That last would not work, as juries cannot be trusted 
when the Treasury is suitor ; and we agree with Mr. Dillwyn, 
who moved the rejection of the Bill “to elicit discussion,” 
that an extension of the term would burden commerce. On the 
reduction of fees, however, the whole House was with Mr. 
Anderson, including the President of the Board of Trade, 
who promised a Bill, though not this Session. There was 
a very general consensus, too, in favour of a scientific Com- 
mission, which should replace the Patent Office ; and in special 
cases—say, for example, Arkwright’s jenny, or Perkins’s dis- 
covery of the coal-tar dyes—should thoroughly examine an in- 
vention, and, if satisfied, grant a certificate which, in a Court 
of Justice, would be full evidence of the originality and pro- 
prietorship of the patent. This arrangement would almost 
extinguish perverse or oppressive litigation, though, as Mr. 
Chamberlain deprecatingly said, it would compel him to recon- 
struct the Patent Office. Finally, the second reading was 
carried, in order to affirm the principle, for it is admitted that 
nothing can be done this year. Ireland blocks invention. 


Hobart Pasha is lending his valuable political countenance to 
Sir H. D. Wolff, at Portsmouth. Yesterday week he made a 
speech to that honourable baronet’s supporters in Portsmouth, 
in which he took credit for patriotism, on the ground that he 
was not ashamed to tell them that the humiliation of England 
was the one topic of conversation throughout Europe, and that 
“an England without prestige, was no England at all.” Hobart 
Pasha’s idea of patriotism appeared to consist in praising Turkey, 
and saying that the cause of Turkey and the cause of England 
are the same, which is both a very wonderful assertion, intrinsi- 
cally, and also one very hard to reconcile with Hobart Pasha’s 
delight in prestige. Wecan imagine nothing less likely to win us 
prestige than identifying ourselves with Turkey,—nothing which 
Jost us more prestige during the ascendency of the last Govern- 
ment. But the Jingo party certainly have very odd notions of 
prestige. Why an English Tory, whose chief credit itis to have 
shown up the rottenness of Turkey, should think to gain prestige 
with his constituents by placing himself under the patronage 
of a Turkish Pasha, is one of the most remarkable of modern 
problems. 


Ata meeting of the Convocation of the University of Oxford, 
on Tuesday, it was agreed, by a majority of 71 to 36, to petition 
the Queen in Council against a Statute passed by the University 
Commission for transferring the appointment of Examiners 
from the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors to the Boards of 
Faculties. This was a change desired by the Hebdomadal 
Council, and, in our opinion, one as clearly for the benefit of 
the University as any yet adopted by the Commission; but it 
has offended the jealous College opinion, which liked the hold 
held by the Colleges, through the Proctors, on the selection 
of Examiners ; and the cry against it has been so far successful, 
that this unwise petition has been adopted. One great fault, 
—perhaps the greatest fault,—of the present system in 
Oxford is that the Examiners, instead of being selected by 
mature scholars familiar with the subjects in which the 
examination is to take place, are selected by a very hap- 
hazard process of personal favour and Collegiate interest. 
Nothing is more important than to place the Examining system 
in the hands of those who are deeply versed in the subject, and 
out of the hands of those dashing young men who have only 
just come into notice and distinction. If there is one thing 
more than another in which training, habit, experience, and 
a certain loathing of superficiality, tell wholly on the right side, 
it is in relation to the art of Examination. 


The compromise that seems to have been adopted in the 
Colony of Victoria with relation to the reform of the Legislative 


Council is a very mild one. The franchise for the electors of 
the Council has been considerably reduced, and the number of 
provinces increased; so that, the provinces not being so large, 
wealth is not so essential a condition for representing them. 
The electors of the Council will in future, it seems, be,—if the 
proposal of the Government has been accepted,—all freeholders, 
rated to the value of £10, and all occupiers rated at the annual 
value of £10. (The Council wished to make this latter figure 
£25, but to this the Government would not consent.) The 
number of provinces is to be increased from six to fourteen, and 
the property qualification for Members of the Council is to be 
reduced from a £250 freehold qualification to a £100 freehold 
qualification. (Here, again, the Council itself wished to insist on 
a £150 qualification, but the Government refused.) The 
Government declares that it is necessary to make temporary 
concessions to the Council, but that it regards these terms as 
only an instalment of reform; and certainly the change does 
not appear to be very alarming or vital. If there were dead- 
locks between the old Council and the Legislative Assembly, we 
should think that there would be (perhaps less frequent) dead- 
locks between the new Council and the Legislative Assembly ; 
but these dead-locks, when they occur, will be more formidable. 
This is not a measure for getting over dead-locks, but for 
rendering them a little less common and a little more serious. 


Dr. Buchanan, the Medical Officer of the Local Government 
Board, has put out some very striking statistics on the subject 
of vaccination. The death-rate from small-pox among people 
of all ages is 90 to a million of those vaccinated, and 3,359 to 
a million of those unvaccinated. The death-rate from the 
same cause of children under five years of age, is 4} per 
million of those vaccinated, and 5,950 per million of those un- 
vaccinated. The inference is that even vaccination is not an 
absolute and final security from death by small-pox, but that it 
is an insurance against it of the most effectual character, and 
most effectual of all at that time when the period of vaccination is 
nearest, and the consequences on the constitution most potent. 
Of course, the antagonists of vaccination may reply that the 
security which vaccination affords against death by small-pox, 
is either a positive addition to the danger of death by other 
diseases, or a positive subtraction from the vigour and healthi- 
ness of the lives which it lengthens. But if they maintain this, 
they ought to bring statistical proof of it of the same adequate 
kind; and no such proof has ever been offered, nor has the 
existence of any such proof ever, so far as we know, been 
rendered probable, on grounds of the smallest plausibility. 


The German Reichstag has completed its last session before 
the new elections. The majority, mindful, doubtless, of its 
constituents, has passed the Bill making compulsory provision 
for artisans suffering from accidents, but has refused to sanc- 
tion any payment from the State for this end. It is believed 
that a great point will be made of this refusal by both Govern- 
ment and the Liberals, and it will be most interesting to observe 
to which side the workmen electors will incline. Will they vote 
for themselves as poor men, or for themselves as taxpayers ? 
The English idea used to be that taxpayers hated taxation, but 
that was in the days of the ten-pound suffrage. 


The inherent flunkeyism of London society was curiously 
illustrated last week. It was determined to hold a fancy fair 
in the Albert Hall, for the benefit of the Women’s Hospital, 
Chelsea, and Princesses, great ladies, and professional beauties 
all agreed to keep stalls in fancy dresses. The crowd which 
rushed to see them was so great that, in spite of the vast pro- 
portions of the building, entrance and exit took hours; it was 
impossible to move about, and difficult to see; and once or 
twice it was thought prudent to close the doors, to prevent a 
catastrophe. No one obtained any pleasure, and most returned 
fatigued, head-achy, ill-tempered, and! with a few ridiculous 
trifles, purchased at exorbitant prices; but they had enjoyed a 
sight of the great ladies, in preposterous costumes. That 
delight, however, was so sufficient that the fair yielded £7,540, 
and the experiment is to be repeated for another hospital. We 
recommend the narrative to the managers of the “ Hospital 
Sunday.” ‘They have only to engage a few Princesses and 
Duchesses to hold the plates, and advertise them a month 
beforehand, to double the annual receipts. 





Consols were on Friday 100} to 1004, ex div. 
* 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE DIVISION OF THURSDAY NIGHT. 


; i small majority by which the Government defeated Mr. 

Heneage’s amendment on Thursday night, is at once dis- 
creditable to the Liberal Members who mutinied against the 
Bill, and of evil omen with regard to the operations of the 
House of Lords. The real mischief of that amendment, if it 
had been carried, or should be carried in the Lords, is that by 
creating a class of tenants who are not to be entitled to assign 
their occupancy to another, and to receive whatever it may be 
worth from that other, it would break the uniformity of the 
new principle, and destroy in a great degree the sense of secu- 
rity felt by tenant-farmers all over Ireland. Mr. Heneage isa 
Liberal, and has given himself out especially, like Mr. W. Fowler 
who supported him, for a Land-law Reformer. Moreover, we 
quite understand what he has to say for himself. He asserts, 
and truly, that it is because the agricultural circumstances of 
Ireland are totally different from those of England, that this 
Bill is required at all. Well, he goes on, if that be so, if the 
Bill is required only because the agricultural circumstances of 
Ireland are so different from the agricultural circumstances of 
England, why should it apply to those exceptional cases in 
which the circumstances of Ireland are not different from 
England, but are governed by the English rule? The answer 
seems to us very simple. In the first place, even where 
the English practice—that the landlord makes all the improve- 
ments—prevails in Ireland, the Irish tenant-at-will has some- 
thing to sell, for even then he cannot be evicted without 
having a claim for “ disturbance.” And though, of course, 
the Court would not make the same allowance for disturbance 
in the case of a tenant who had been dealt with very liberally 
by his landlord in the matter of improvements, as it would for 
a tenant who had made his own improvements, it would allot 
him something for disturbance; and there is no reason in the 
world why that something, whatever it is, should not be sold by 
him to asuccessor. There is, then, this difference between the 
Trish tenant-at-will and the English,—that the English tenant- 
at-will has no claim for disturbance, while the Irish tenant-at- 
will has, even in the case where the landlord does all the 
improvements. Why, then, should he not have the right 
to sell the interest which he certainly possesses, however 
small that may be? That is one point. But there 
is another of still more weight. If there is any interest, 
however small, which the tenant hasa right to sell, it is of the 
first importance that the right to sell it should be established in 
its full generality, so that the Irish tenant should have no 
doubt at all that, in future, his interest in his holding, though 
it may be an interest of very different value in different cases, 
is really his,—his to dispose of to any unobjectionable person, 
as well as his to hold. To permit of any doubt on this 
subject would make an enormous difference in the 
effect of this Bill on the mind of Irish tenants-at-will. 
And we must remember that this Bill, though a Land 
Bill, has been forced upon public attention by political 
reasons, and will fail notably, if it does not produce 
a great political effect. Now, will those Liberals who, like 
Mr. Heneage, Mr. W. Fowler, and Mr. Cartwright, voted for 
this amendment, pretend to say that any clause which 
exempted from the operation of the Bill in relation to 
Free Sale, a distinct class of tenants, would not produce a 
very mischievous effect on the mind of Ireland,—indeed, a 
very much greater sense of insecurity than the words of the 
clause would justify? It would make all the difference 
t>» the Irish people whether it were left to the Court to de- 
cide whether the tenant had anything to sell, or only to decide 
how much he had to sell. In the latter case, he would feel that 
the law secured him absolutely in his right to dispose of his occu- 
pancy, whatever it might be worth, and that all the Court had 
to inquire into was, how much it was worth. But in the former 
case, the Court might decide that the landlord, having im- 
proved his own estate on the English principle, the tenant 
could not claim to dispose of his occupancy at all, even though 
he himself would be bound, in case of evicting him, to grant 
him some compensation for the disturbance. The difference 
in the political effect of the Bill, between frankly recognising 
that every tenant-at-will in future is to have the kind of 
interest in his occupancy for which it will be somebody’s 
interest to pay him pounds, shillings, and pence, if he can 
choose that somebody rightly, and deciding that most tenants- 
at-will are to have that kind of interest, but that the Court 
may judge a certain number of them not to be entitled to it,— 
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would be the whole difference to the Irish tenant betwee 
“ : , : . it 

security and insecurity of feeling,—between having a foothold 

and only hoping that he had a foothold. ; 

Mr. Cartwright argued that one of the subsections to the: 
seventh clause of the Bill proves that there are admitted) 
estates in Ireland managed in the same way as most En lish 
estates, and that where these exist, they ought not to be mae 
jected to the operation of this Bill. But the argument is 
fallacious, because Mr. Cartwright omitted to point out the 
difference between the question raised on the first clause.— 
which deals with the sale of the tenant’s interest,—ang 
the question raised on the seventh clause, which deals with the 
proposed intervention of the Court to declare a fair rent 
It is perfectly true that the eighth subsection of the 
seventh clause provides that where the Court is satisfied 
that the holding has hitherto “been maintained and im. 
proved by the landlord,” it may decline to interfere in the 
question of rent. But it does not at all follow that be. 
cause, in such a case, it would be unfair to have the Court 
intervening to decide what rent a landlord who has done 
everything himself for the holding, ought to ask for it, it would 
be unfair to give the tenant absolutely a right of disposing of 
his occupancy, subject to that rent, to a suitable successor, 
The Irish Land Law aims at giving the tenant so much 
security in his occupancy, that even though the landlord hag 
the right to raise the rent, he cannot evict a tenant who does 
not choose to pay the higher rent without some compensation 
It is, then, a pure non-sequitur to argue that because the 
Law says, ‘ This is not a case where we can interfere with tho 
landlord’s right to fix his own rent,’ it should also say, ‘ This 
is not a case in which the tenant should have any right to hand 
over his occupancy to another as suitable as himself, who is will- 
ing to meet the landlord’s terms in relation to rent.’ It may 
be freely admitted that there are cases in which the Irish land- 
lords do for their land very much what English landlords would 
do. But it does not at all follow that in these cases the Irish 
tenants should have no further security of tenure than Eng- 
lish tenants have. The law of 1870 was meant to give them 
a greater security, and there were sound political reasons for 
doing so. The law of 1881 should certainly enable them to 
transfer to others, for whatever it may be worth, what 
the law of 1870 gave them. Mr. Fowler made some 
impression, by referring to the case in which a landlord 
has bought up the tenant-right. Well, in that case, of 
course, so long as he keeps the land in his own 
hands, he gets what he paid for. But if he lets it out again, 
why should he be in any way exempted from the opera- 
tion of the law which gives a tenant an interest in his holding, 
and a right, under fair conditions, to transfer that interest % 
There is no reason in the world why a landlord should be per- 
mitted to break through a principle which has been decided to 
be for the benefit of Ireland, only because he has compensated 
certain persons for the interest which they had obtained 
under the operation of that principle. 

We fear that the House of Lords will be encouraged by 
the smallness of the Government majority to reingraft Mr. 
Heneage’s amendment on the Bill. But if they do so, they 
will greatly impair its political effect, however slightly the 
amendment might alter the actual business relations of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, whenever the Act fairly came into 
operation. If the Lords should make this blunder, the House 
of Commons must undo what their own hesitation will have 
induced the Lords to do. 





MOBS AND POLICE. 


. is scarcely any problem in social organisation 
more perplexing or more imperfectly solved than that 
of quelling Mob resistance to a process of law. In every 
ecuntry of Europe, and especially in the United Kingdom, 
the deliberate judgment of the people upon this subject 
clashes with a deep-seated and apparently incurable instinct, 
until statesmen and magistrates alike feel it nearly impossible 
to act efficiently. The judgment of the people in all civilised 
countries, as expressed not only in their laws, but in the 
sentences passed by public opinion, is that “rioting,” when 
directed against the law, must be put down; that the agents 
of the law must be protected, and that the orders of the 
Magistrates must be carried out. In free States the wildest 
extremists do not dispute that, while ordinary Liberals are 
marked by an inclination to push the doctrine to somewhat 
doctrinaire lengths, and the entire community censures magis- 
trates who allow themselves to be defeated by mobs. Unfos- 
tunately, the only method as yet accepted of suppressing mob 
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resistance is to use force ; “ force,” at a certain easily-reached 
int, becomes military force ; and then an intense and quite 
a licable feeling steps in to paralyse the agents of the law. 
There is no indignation while the police only are employed, 
and abstain from the use of firearms. The police are only 
men, they have not much advantage from their discipline, 
and the rioters can either fight or run away, at discretion. A 
mob, however, usually outnumbers the police, and the moment 
the soldiers are called in or the police use firearms, a deep and 
often unreasonable rage takes possession of the public. This is 
partl due to the traditional feeling that when firearms are 
used by the agents of authority, freedom is in danger, partly 
to compassion for the killed and wounded, but chiefly, we 
imagine, to an outraged sense of justice. It is felt by 
large masses of persons, who are yet in favour of order, that 
rioting is a grave offence, that it should be severely and sum- 
marily punished, but that the penalty of death is in excess of 
justice. The rioters may be more dangerous to society than 
murderers, but they do not rouse moral horror as murderers 
do. The rioter who most deserves punishment, the “ rough” 
who cares nothing about the question in hand, but stones 
the police because he hates the police, or “smashes” a 
magistrate because he is a magistrate, is felt to be 
a bad offender, but is felt also not to deserve death. If 
the bullets inflicted twelve months’ hard imprisonment, 
nobody would object to the soldiers or dream of denouncing 
the laws; but they inflict death, and the moment they are 
fired there is a universal wince, and a sort of horror of 
those who fired them, which it takes the coolest reason to 
subdue. This feeling is manifested even in countries where all 
males are or have been soldiers, it becomes every now and then 
quite savage in Great Britain, and in Ireland it rises to heights 
at which reason and political sense utterly disappear. The magis- 
trates are marked, often for generations. The result in all parts 
of the United Kingdom is that mobs are treated with too much 
lenity or severity, and that if the police are once overpowered, 
authority is either violent or, more often, nearly paralysed. 
It remains only to fire, and neither magistrates nor oflicers 
can bear to give an order which rouses at once their consciences 
and their social fears. They do not fear punishment, but the 
popular sentiment, which they know will instantly develope 
itself. The crowds recognise this feeling, and are emboldened by 
it to go to the utmost limit of their tether, till in every serious 
case of rioting we have the same story,—that the soldiers are 
compelled to stand quiet under attacks and insults, volleys of 
dangerous stones included, which make it almost impossible to 
preserve discipline. At last it is seen that the order will be 
given, and then,—then the crowd melts into space unharmed, 
having done terrible mischief to society, but with a sense that 
it has had a grand spree, and has been somehow victorious. 
It has, in its own eyes, been very brave; it has given vent to 
a great deal of malignant feeling, or it may be, on occasion, 
unreasoning but defensible feeling,and it has escaped unharmed. 
Nothing can be worse for the good-order of society than such 
astate of affairs, which not only brings law into contempt, but 
aggravates the most unhealthy of all social feelings, the feeling 
that the “lower orders” cannot be trusted, but must be 
watched and guarded and repressed as if they were suspected 
enemies of the general community. The “ poor” little under- 
stand how lenient the “ rich” would be, if it were certain that 
law would always, under all circumstances, master everybody. 
Is there really no middle course which can be pursued 
between allowing an excited crowd to throw stones and resist 
policemen, and insult magistrates who are only doing their duty, 
and sentencing a number of rioters taken at random, and 
very often the least guilty, to a sudden and painful death 7 
Those are the present alternatives, and neither of them can be 
pronounced, except under the pressure of irresistible necessity, so 
much asendurable. We write in the deepest and most genuine 
humility, for we are well aware how carefully and how long 
the whole question has been considered, by statesmen of every 
variety of opinion ; but surely there must be some plan yet to 
be discovered which will effect the end, without choosing 
between bloodshed and a defeat of the law? The common 
suggestions to use fire-engines, to use clubs, to use cavalry 
without sabres, are of course all useless, for they do not 
secure victory for the law if resistance is continued, and would, 
indeed, after the first surprise, only encourage resistance. The 
action of the Magistracy must in some way be irresistible, if it 
18 to fulfil all requirements, and yet not involve instant 
slaughter. The method now employed, or at all events in 
theory employed, all over Southern Europe, is admirable, 
but then it requires a condition not present in this 





country. Under this method, a crowd assembled to re- 
sist law is warned to depart, and if it declines to obey, 
hears three summonses, that is, in practice, three consecutive 
and well-known rolls from a drum. When the third ends, 
a volley follows. Asa crowd is never really prepared for a 
pitched battle, or to face bullets—it will sometimes face 
cavalry, as it did at Bristol—the certainty that the third roll 
will be followed by a volley induces a very rapid dispersion ; 
—we believe the result is invariable, unless the crowd means 
fighting, as in a true emeute ;—but then there must be the cer- 
tainty, and in this country we could not secure that. Neither 
magistrates nor officers would act automatically, and without 
consideration of circumstances; and if they did not, the three 
summonses would in six months be discredited, and we should 
have the horrible situation that a crowd would always risk 
delay, and sometimes be massacred, when it was all the while 
willing to depart, if only certain that the authorities were in 
earnest. The automatic action of men who are not automatons 
is the essence of that plan, and we should distrust its 
efficacy, either in England or Ireland; and would rather 
suggest another, which is an application of the ordinary 
methods of civil administration to the case of Mobs, 
Suppose that remaining on the ground, active or inactive, 
after a summons to disperse, is made an offence punishable 
summarily with twelve months’ imprisonment ; that any one so 
remaining may be arrested at once; that those ordered to 
arrest are distinguished for the occasion by some visible sign, 
such as a black scarf ; and that resistance to officers so distin- 
guished be made a special offence of the gravest kind, to be 
punished by a judge invested with summary powers, Our impres- 
sion is that a peasant, say, who is prepared for a certain amount 
of risk, will not face a certainty of punishment if arrested, and 
still less strike an officer to strike whom is inevitable penal 
servitude, without the intervention of a jury. He could not 
hope that he would be acquitted ; he could not plead want of 
evidence, the arrest on the prohibited ground being evidence 
for itself ; and he could not, as all rioters do, raise the question 
of identity. Whoever he was, or whatever he did, he was 
there, against the law, and must take the consequences. Oar 
belief is that no crowd not actually prepared to kill the police 
and the soldiers would face that situation, or would remain 
one instant on the ground, liable if they were passive toan un- 
avoidable though moderate sentence, or, if active, to a heavy 
one. 

We believe that this suggestion, that of investing picked 
officers with special protection—exactly as is done in every 
army in the world, our own included—might be used to 
overcome very much even of usual resistance to the law. 
The way the Police even in London are occasionally treated is 
a disgrace to civilisation, but it is impossible to invest them 
generally with larger prerogatives. They might abuse them, 
and every arrest, and, still more, every chance collision beween 
constables and roughs, would be a grave affair. But we have 
never seen reason why a picked officer on special duty, instantly 
recognisable as such an officer and as so employed, should not be 
protected by law till he was practically beyond the risk, even in 
dangerous circumstances, of direct assault. Nobody but the 
criminal will run serious risk to prevent an arrest, and he will 
not knowingly throw away all his many chances of legal escape. 
At allevents, the rioter who is not a criminal, and who at heart 
intends to escape penal consequences, will not, but will depart 
all the more readily, because his physical courage is not aroused, 
as it is by the military advance. The very best of the rioters 
are ashamed of heading a retreat, but nobody is ashamed of 
avoiding an avoidable penal sentence. It may be said the rioters 
are half-mad, far too excited to distinguish between one man and 
another, but that is notoriously not the case. They make the 
most solid, practical distinctions—particularly in Ireland— 
between the police officers and the military officers, and they 
would make them also in favour of the officers armoured for 
the moment with the special protection of the law. They 
would be no more hit than the priests are, when they intervene 
in a Catholic crowd. 





THE *‘ POLYPHEMUS.’ 


NHE launch of the ‘Polyphemus’ on Wednesday has an 
interest which is by no means exclusively Naval. No 
invention could mark so well that “the old, simple, violent 
life,” as the life depicted in the Bible has been described, has 
been completely exchanged for a new and complicated life, in 
which violence plays a curiously different, though perhaps 
even still more conspicuous, part. These are the times of the 
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“ gonservation of energy,” and nothing is more curious than 
to note the effect of conserving energy so elaborately, that a 
great part of the life of nations is spent in providing for 
the delivery of overpowering and most exhausting shocks, 
which are so terrible that they are necessarily rare, and which, 
when delivered, exhaust the nervous-power of the nation which 
gives, at least as much as it does that of the nation which receives 
them. Even our own nation, which has only had occasion to 
use its Navy with anything like energy, once since the peace of 
1815, and then found it almost ineffectual, has spent an enorm- 
ous capital and a great deal of moral strength during the last 
thirty years in calculating the power of the shocks which, 
on purely imaginable occasions, it might be requisite to de- 
liver, and accumulating the hidden force necessary to deliver 
them. The result has been, of course, that our Navy has 
grown into a half-unreal state, a thing our commanders never 
really handle in the way in which it is intended to be handled, 
but only experiment upon and marvel at. It is a gigantic 
guess, a subject of speculative awe, rather than of cheery 
familiar interest as it used to be when there were com- 
manders all over the world who knew exactly what their 
ships could do in action, and who had seen them do it in battle 
after battle. The‘ Polyphemus’ is a perfect representative 
of the new state of things. It may be called the newest and 
most formidable sting of civilisation ; and, at the same time, one 
more likely to be worn out without ever being planted in an 
enemy than any other sting known to the world. The ‘ Poly- 
phemus’ has a terrible submarine ram, and is in addition a for- 
midable torpedo-ship. She can do nothing except in close colli- 
sion with an enemy, and she cannot be in close collision with an 
enemy without running precisely the same amount of risk of 
sudden and violent extinction, which it is her object, if successful, 
to inflict on hostile ships. Of course, she cannot ram, without 
exposing herself to the danger of being rammed by other ships 
of the same kind. Of course, she cannot deliver her deadly 
torpedo-shocks without exposing herself to the attacks of pre- 
cisely similar torpedo-shocks from the enemy’s ships. She can 
do nothing at all from adistance. Her sole use will be to cause, 
and therefore herself to run, risks in comparison with which the 
risks of our old ships-of-war, in a close grapple with the enemy, 
were hardly to be called risks at all. Her armour-plating is, 
no doubt, extremely thick, and a great part of her is below the 
water's edge; but though in ramming and darting torpedoes 
at the enemy this armour-plating may protect her effectually 
from what would otherwise be her destruction, it may, on the 
other hand, if she is not managed with the swiftest and most 
daring hand, become in a moment a mere dead-weight, to render 
her a helpless object of the attacks of the enemy. And the 
one thing one is quite certain of is, that nobody will be able to 
form even a satisfactory guess of what she will do in any par- 
ticular man’s hands, if it ever comes to the warlike use of her, 
because there will never be any means either of adequately 
testing her, or of adequately testing the man who has 
to command her, till the supreme moment comes. We 
want for such a command, cool, scientific daring, of a very rare 
kind,—the daring of a man who has been trained in science, 
who can measure exactly the kind of forces he is handling 
and the kind of forces he is encountering, but who has 
never before used them for such purposes as these at all; 
and who yet, when about to use them for the first 
time, remains as calm and peremptory, and as eager 
to risk a far more fearful destruction than anything of 
which our old sailors had any knowledge, on the cast 
of a die, as those trained in the “old, simple, violent days,” 
when the giving and receiving of blows was one of the chief 
elements in the training of our soldiers and sailors, were to 
encounter their far slighter risks, What we have to fear is, 
that in the total want of real experience of the handling 
of these tremendous forces, the consciousness of respon- 
sibility and of the awful novelty of the position may paralyse 
the mental power of the man who is expected to retain 
complete and easy command over them. 

We do not fear at all the want of audacity for such 
commands as these, but the want of such training for that 
audacity as would ensure complete and tranquil presence of 
mind. The great Naval captains of the last age received their 
training in fifty fights in which they were engaged as sub- 
ordinates. The atmosphere of battle was one in which they 
were educated, and which they got to regard with the same 
buoyant carelessness as boys regard a school fight. With the 
new and awful weapons of war in which there is no grada- 
tion, and in a state of society in which you do not seriously 
try the destructive efliciency of your armament oftener, 
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perhaps, than once in a century, all must depend on the 
ease and alacrity with which one or two necessarily untrained 
commanders, quite new to this sort of carnage, wield engines 
so tremendous that the mere responsibility of using them j, 
almost enough to unhinge any ordinary nerve. And we feathn 
there should not be found to be adequate equanimity and 
presence of mind of the kind which it so often takes an educa- 
tion to breed. It is true, of course, that what applies to our 
own case will apply equally, and possibly with still more 
force, to the case of our enemies also. If our commanders are 
overawed by the character and vastness of the forces at 
their disposal, the commanders of the enemy will pro- 
bably be equally overawed by the same considera. 
tions. Still, that would only reduce the struggle to q 
game of chance. If you had forces so vast as those at 
the disposal of the Fleets of the world accumulated under 
the control of rival commanders, none of whom were accug- 
tomed to wield them, and all of whom felt as if they were 
archangels suddenly entrusted with the duty of exploding a 
star, but without the archangels’ confidence, the outcome of 
the situation would rather be a matter of pure and incalculable 
Naval accident, than a matter for scientific prediction. It is, 
no doubt, a subject for real anxiety that the external incidents 
of modern Naval war appear to render the gradual training of 
the young in the risks and responsibilities of the situation 
all but impossible, and even when it takes place at all, 
much more abrupt and imperfect than it used to be,—that 
Naval warfare more and more tends to catastrophes, of which 
it is the very essence that no one can be educated to 
manipulate them well. It is genius only, and genius of a 
very rare, and so far as we can judge, invisible sort of type, 
which can handle catastrophes with effect. Probably the 
First Napoleon would have found his lucidity and strength 
grow, the greater the powers of the destructive instru- 
ments which he believed himself to be handling. But 
even that we can only conjecture, and it is as certain as 
anything can be, that we cannot at will produce a crop of 
Naval Napoleons. What we need in our modern Navy is 
scientific genius combined with a large and suddenly developed 
power of accepting and discharging vast responsibilities with 
as much composure and sureness of aim and equanimity, on 
the eve or after the eve of disaster, as if they were the most 
common and trivial responsibilities of life. And we can 
hardly hope that the discovery of such genius will not be much 
more difficult, much more matter of guess-work, than it was 
when there were so many preparatory trials in which to try the 
nerve of young men, and to mature to the highest point 
the nerve which had been tried and not found wanting. 





M. GAMBETTA’S POSITION. 


HE effect of the rebuffs recently suffered by M. Gambetta 

is, we think, exaggerated. The Senate has rejected the 
Scrutin de Liste, and the Republican parties have declined to 
ask for immediate dissolution; and it is supposed, therefore, 
particularly by the Orleanists, who have been trained to be 
sensitive to votes, that M. Gambetta’s influence is destroyed. 
We suspect it remains very much where it was. That he de- 
sired very strongly a mode of election which would have given 
him a homogeneous majority, and so have made the work of 
governing much easier, though, also, much more dangerous, is 
doubtless true, but it was not upon that proposal that his power 
was based. He did not offer it to the country as a bait, nor 
were the masses attached to him because they desired Scrutin 
de Liste. His own followers in the Chamber scarcely cared 
for it, and voted for it chiefly to please him. Tie great body 
of the electors were entirely indifferent to it, and are no more 
moved by the action of the Senate than if it had modified the 
most ordinary Bill. The threats against the Senate in which a 
few Ultras indulged for a few days fell quite dead on the 
public ear, and even the proposal to abolish life-seats, which, 
as we predicted, was immediately put forward, met with no 
enthusiastic response. The country is, in fact, content with 
the Constitution, which works fairly well; and with the exist- 
ing method of election, which sends up a Republican majority 
of men who think, among other things, of local interests. (It is 
very pleasant to a peasant to know his Deputy.) The elec- 
tions of September will not, therefore, turn on pro- 
jects of Revision, more especially as the warm spring, 
which yet has not been a spring of drought, pro 
mises France a magnificent harvest, not only of wheat, 
but of grapes,—a harvest bringing not only plenty, but money 
in great streams. The regular peasant and the wynero” 
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equally see that the Republic exists, that there is peace, that 
the Government has gained something for France, called 
Tunis, which other nations envy, and that the autumn will roll 
the means of saving into their pockets. The Constitution 
under which all that happens is the Constitution for them, 
and suggestions for its improvement are counsels of perfection, 
to.be entirely approved, and carefully neglected. That 
temper is fatal to great changes, but, then, is it fatal to 
M. Gambetta? We should say,—Not at all. The peasantry 
worship him, not on account of the Scrutin de Liste, but because 
he fought for France, because he defeated Reaction, because he 
jg in favour of their couche sociale getting to the top, because 
he helped to make the Constitution, and because, under the 
Constitution, there are great harvests, and property is safe, 
and every man’s investments, particularly in Rentes, have risen 
to such figures that the payment of Jeannette’s dowry will be 
comparatively easy. They will not be devoted to M. Gambetta 
a bit the less because he has failed in a pet scheme which they 
would have accepted, as he wished it, but which they did nct 
care about. They will only make matters easier for him, by 
sending up more Republicans, and telling their Deputies to be 
sure to maintain the Constitution and follow M. Gambetta. 

In other words, M. Gambetta, if he wishes for power, can take 
it, though he must take it at first very much under existing con- 
ditions. During the elections his eloquence will weigh greatly, 
his friends will have a preference as candidates, and his majority 
will be quite as large as a Minister usually needs. He can 
form a Government much more homogeneous than any rival, 
for no Premier has yet been able to exclude M. Gambetta’s 
followers, who form a separate element in the Cabinets 
usually chosen; and he may, with a new Chamber, 
and with his popularity in France, which is sure to be 
expressed vehemently in every Liberal Department, govern 
as a very strong Minister, and undertake very consider- 
able enterprises, Before his power has had time to grow 
weaker, the Senate will be farther Liberalised by the elections 
of 1882; while he will be rid of the Government opposition, 
which is always so strong in that House. He will be the 
Government himself, and wield its influence over Senators. It 
is thought that M. Grévy may be an obstacle; but M. Grévy 
makes it a principle to accept any Ministry with a majority, 
and there is no reason-to believe that when thrown into 
intimate contact with M. Gambetta, the President will escape 
the influence which so many leading Frenchmen have felt so 
keenly. He is a more rigid man, no doubt, but we do not 
forget that M. Grévy must have assented to all the steps of 
the Tunis affair. 

M. Gambetta, in short, is still, for all that has happened, 
able, if he pleases, to govern France as a very powerful 
Minister ; but will he please? That must depend, of course, 
upon the result of the elections ; but if they are favourable to 
him, as we expect them to be, we see no reason for believing 
that he will not. Time is advancing with M. Gambetta, as 
with the rest of us, and to refuse the Premiership for another 
four years, till he can claim the Presidency, is to run a very 
great risk, not diminished by the fact that the deaths of one 
or two much older men may change the whole political 
face of Europe. M. Gambetta can hardly wish to wait 
till Prince Bismarck has passed from the scene, and the 
Prince is sixty-eight. It may be convenient for him to 
be Premier for four years, and then accept the Presidential 
Chair, The notion that the Premiership must “ use him up,” 
or, in other words, that any Premier in France must be dis- 
credited by office, is an idea based on very few facts, and 
would not be current but that men forget the great age 
of all the men, M. de Freycinet excepted, who, since 1870, 
have controlled Cabinets in France. M. Gambetta believes in 
himself too much to fear being used up, and must be aware 
how different his influence will be, when he is head of the 
Government, and can speak in both Chambers, from what it 
is when he can only speak in one, and that rarely, and must 
pull the strings unseen. But he wants a virtual Dictatorship ? 
Very likely,—so does everybody else, more or less, in certain 
impatient moods ; but the point is, whether he will accept no 
other form. of power. We see nothing in M. Gambetta’s 
character or career to induce us to suppose that he would 
tefuse to govern by ordinary methods. He has never 
pushed himself forward, the charge against him being that 
he keeps too completely in the background. He has 
shown a decided capacity for waiting, having, in fact, 
already waited with unusual self-control for eleven years, 
Unless he is perpetually repeating falsehoods, which we do not 

believe, he dislikes avowed dictatorships, and is sensible of the 





advantage of fixed Constitutions ; and with a Government of 
his own forming, a Chamber which gives him a majority, and 
a Senate most reluctant to resist the Executive, and becom- 
ing more Liberal at every triennial election, he will have 
power enough. If the Senate is too refractory, a revision to 
abolish life-senatorships could hardly be resisted, and that 
change, which would give him seventy more followers in a 
Chamber of 300, would not require a dissolution. We 
imagine that if the elections are favourable, M. Gambetta 
will take power, and that intermediately he will exert his 
whole strength, all his eloquence, and all his political craft, 
of which we must remember that he has a great deal, to make 
the elections favourable, and winnow out secret opponents. 
Whether among the inducements he will offer to the people 
will be any scheme of Revision, we do not know; but we 
think not, for any such plan would be both easier and better 
received, if it came from a great Minister who had proposed 
great plans, and had found in some institution an insuperable 
and visible obstacle to success. 





THE TOLLS ON INVENTION. 


HE position of Patent Reform in Parliament illustrates 
painfully the position of all-important public business. 
The whole community desires a reform of the existing Patent 
Laws. All experts are agreed that if they are reformed, Inven- 
tion, more especially in labour-saving machines, will be stimu- 
lated, to the great advantage of this country, which is, at this 
moment, heavily weighted in the international competition. 
And a large majority of competent persons, especially those in 
Parliament, are substantially agreed as to the lines which 
reform should follow, not only with each other, but with the 
Government. Mr. Chamberlain, in whose Department the 
matter rests, as he stated on Wednesday, in the interesting 
discussion raised by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Dillwyn, is 
not only willing, but desirous to bring in a Bill based 
upon principles which he described, and which were received 
with a general chorus of approval. Nevertheless, nothing 
can be done this Session, and if the procedure of Par- 
liament is not improved, nothing will be done in the next, or 
next. “Patent Reform” is not a hustings cry; it is not a 
question on which Ministers can be overthrown ; it is not a 
subject likely to involve rebellion in Ireland, and consequently 
it will be postponed and postponed, as it has now been for 
sixteen years, after the existing system had been formally 
condemned by a competent Commission. Half a generation 
has elapsed already, during which, for aught any one can 
tell, the country may have lost an invention like Arkwright’s, 
which made the cotton trade, or like Henry Cort’s, which so 
immensely enlarged the manufacture of steel; and the other 
half may elapse also, while Parliament wastes its time on 
amendments devised for delay, cr on questions framed by a 
few Irish and Tory Members to insult or embarrass two or 
three members of the Administration. 

The excessive delay is the more provoking, because there is 
so little genuine dispute about the principles of the required 
Bill. There is controversy, even angry controversy, about the 
length of time for which a patent should run, one party 
desiring twenty-one years or longer, on the ground that the 
inventor ought to have a fuller property in his idea; and 
another—with which we should agree—desiring that the pre- 
sent term of fourteen years should be reduced, because a patent 
is really a monopoly, from which the public suffers; bat 
both are ready to waive that dispute, and adhere to the 
present arbitrary, but still endurable compromise. But upon 
the main reforms, and especially upon the first of all, there is 
no serious dispute. Every one agrees that the preliminary 
fees should be reduced till they are hardly perceptible, that 
an intermediate fee should be exacted, say, after five years, to 
pay expenses and winnow out patents found useless or ob- 
structive, and that the Patent Office should, in very clear and 
important cases, but not in all cases, or in usual cases, grant a 
certificate, which, as in America, shall be accepted in Courts 
of justice as evidence that the patent is valuable, is new, and 
was the property of the plaintiff when it was conceded. 
An Act embodying those three principles could not be difficult 
to draw, and their effect would be just this. It would be 
competent to any one, however poor, to lay his invention 
before a local commission, at a low charge—£7 is suggested, 
but £1 would be better—and if it were found to be new, he 
would receive a patent, for which, after three or five years’ 
experience, he must pay a fairly heavy fee, varying say from 
£50 to £500, or surrender his patent to the public. If, again, 
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his invention were declared to be quite original and very im- 
portant, he would receive a certificate which, being available 
and final as evidence, would almost preclude infringement, or 
those actions intended to exhaust his means to which the poor 
inventor of valuable improvements is now so constantly subject. 
In both cases the inventor would cease to be obstructed by his 
poverty, yet would be compelled, after three or five years, 
either to pay for his monopoly, or by refusing to pay to allow 
that it was worthless, and should be carted out of the road. 

What could be simpler than a plan like this, which would 
remove every obstacle before the inventor, and enable all the 
ingenuity of the country to display itself without preliminary 
waste of life. But even this might be simplified, and yet 
leave a reform believed to be of extreme value. Mr, 
Chamberlain, as a practical administrator, rather hesitates 
about the effective certificate, because he sees that it will be 
necessary to create a new body—a Scientific Commission, in 
fact—to examine Patents, a work to which the present Patent 
Office is entirely incompetent. He is not, as we understand 
him, decided against the proposal, or even opposed to it, but 
rather shrinks from constructing a new Commission, which 
will arouse so bitter a storm of criticism. Very good ; let 
that proposal, then, be left out of the first Bill, which will 
then be reduced to the simplest of all Statutes, an Act abolish- 
ing the tolls on discovery, but imposing a tax on successful 
and profitable monopolies. Mr. Chamberlain is entirely 
willing to go so far, and so are all the representative 
men who discussed the matter on Wednesday, even Mr. 
Anderson, as we understand him, bitter as he is against 
the preliminary tax, being willing to accept this com- 
promise. Even that much will be most beneficial, all 
the evidence pointing to the belief that in loading inventors 
with preliminary tolls we are stopping invention. Wherever 
the tolls are lowest, as in America, the inventions are most 
numerous, and this for an obvious reason. It is not true to 
say that inventors or discoverers are always poor, though 
Arkwright, who gave us the cotton trade, Cort, who made 
the steel trade, and George Stephenson, who made the loco- 
motive, were all poor men, for nearly all electrical discovery 
has been the work of fairly well off savants ; but it is true that 
poverty is no bar to invention, and that, therefore, more may be 
hoped from thirty millions than from thirty thousand of people; 
and it is also true that the men who have to watch machinery 
all day, and are, therefore, tempted to improve it, and able to 
test their improvements, are artisans, usually unable and always 
reluctant to pay heavy preliminary fees. The low charge may 
not be the only cause of the immense superiority of Americans in 
inventiveness, but there is strong reason to believe it is a 
principal one. The Yankees think themselves very ’cute, and 
no doubt their smaller triumphs are exceedingly numerous ; 
but, nevertheless, it is a fact, as Mr. Chamberlain said, that it 
is in England that the greatest inventions have been first 
patented. That looks, at all events, very much as if English 
inventiveness were equal or superior to Yankee, but could not 
show itself fairly, except in inventions so important that 
preliminary taxes do not matter. At all events, it is 
certain that the excessive preliminary fees do occasionally 
stop invention, and that a single invention so stopped 
may be worth the whole Patent Revenue for the next 
five thousand years. Suppose somebody had fined the 
first man who discovered fire. Yet even this simple 
scheme, which will secure so much, and is so just and so little 
opposed, will not and cannot get itself into law. Like the 
Bankruptcy Bill, and every other Bill not involving the fate 
of a Ministry, it must be postponed indefinitely until the 
majority in the House of Commons is enabled once more to 
make its will effective. 

We do not, of course, mean to assert that a Patent Law 
Amendment Bill, abolishing preliminary fees, and post- 
poning taxation on patents till they have been success- 
ful, is a sufficient reform. It is not, but it is the reform 
which will benefit the public, by stimulating invention. The 
inventor will get his patent, and will at all events believe that 
it will reward him for his ingenuity. Teally to reward him, 
however, it is necessary that he should be relieved in some way 
from endless litigation, which at present. in the case of a valu- 
able invention, makes a patent almost worthless, except to a 
man who can fight opponents from court to court, and even 
then retain capital enough to work his improvement on 
the large scale. The difliculty of so relieving him is 
excessive, because the opposition necessarily takes the form 
of an appeal to law; but the Americans have in_ part, 
at least, surmounted it. By instituting in the case of ex- 
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tremely novel and valuable discoveries a complete inquiry, and 
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issuing a special certificate, to be received as evidence jn all 
Courts, they make oppressive litigation almost hopeless 
and enable the inventor to recover his royalties almost with 
out expense. The Certificate is, except in the most com ‘. 
cated cases, his sufficient evidence. Some system of this ind 
ought, undoubtedly, to be established in this country, if 
patents are still to be granted, as, without it, the invento, 
forced into the arms of the capitalist, who ultimately reaps 
the lion’s share of the profit of discovery. It may e 
expedient for a State to refuse patents, and it is expedient 
to make them as short-lived as is consistent with profit 
to the inventor; but it cannot be expedient to pretend to 
give protection, and in reality only give a right to commence 
innumerable and most costly actions-at-law. That, however 
is matter rather of justice to useful citizens than of concern to 
the whole community. Both reforms ought to be conceded 
and quickly; but if one of them must be postponed, it 
is the certificate, and not the reduction of preliminary 
fees. The interest of the community is that inventors 
should invent, not that inventors should grow rich, though 
the latter result ought not to be prohibited, as it is now, by 
a condition of the law, which makes copyright inventions 
worthless, unless their owner has many thousands to waste, If 
authors were in the position of inventors, we should hear enough 
of their complaints ; but an inventor with a grievance is too 
like a lunatic, ever to find a sympathising audience. 
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THE LESSON OF A CITY SUNDAY. 


NHE St. James’s Gazette of Monday contained a Census of 
the Congregations in the City Churches at the morning 
services on Sunday, May Ist last. The numbers present are 
arranged under the several heads of men, women, and children, 
and a deduction made for officials and their families, and for 
the poor who attend for bread or money. The capacity of 
each church, the population of the parish by the Census of 
1871, and the value of the living are also given, and the whole 
affords a very interesting and curious picture of a City Sunday. 
Before inquiring what this picture suggests in the way 
of practical change, those churches must be deducted in 
which the population is large enough to furnish a 
decent congregation, provided that a reasonable per-centage 
of the inhabitants cared to go to church. Thus the 
** general congregation, exclusive of officials and their families 
and poor attending for relief,” was at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, 
152; at St. Botolph’s Bishopsgate, 224; at St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street, 127; at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 126. But no argument 
can be founded on any one of these churches which is specially 
applicable to the City. The population of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, is 8,433; of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 6,107 ; of 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 5,060; of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
6,257. It is plain, therefore, that the reason why these 
churches are empty is not that there is no population to fill 
them. A parish of more than 5,000 people may fairly claim 
a church to itself, unless the principle of adapting the supply 
to the demand is to be adopted in its full rigidity, in which 
case not a few other parishes might find themselves in 
the same boat with those in the City. As regards the 
City Churches generally, however, there can be no ques- 
tion that, upon any theory of the adaptation of con- 
gregation to capacity, there is a considerable surplus 
of the latter over the former. Thus there are twenty-five 
parishes, with a population, in 1871, of under 400 each, and 
church accommodation for 8,000 persons in the aggregate. As 
some of these parishes have a population considerably under 
400, it may be said that if every man, woman, and child were 
at church, there would still be room to spare. Excluding the 
four large parishes just named, the total population of the 
City in 1871 was about 50,000, while there was church-room 
for about 29,000. In 1881, the total population of the City, in- 
cluding the four large parishes, had fallen to a little less than 
53,000 ; while the number of churches is 61, with accommo- 
dation for rather more than 32,000 people. The actual 
attendance on the morning of May Ist was 3,853, four 
out of the 61 Churches being closed for repairs. We 
have, therefore, these two facts to deal with,—first, that 
the churches, taking one with another, had nine-tenths 
of their space unfilled; and next, that there is space enough 
for a very much larger number of church-goers than the 
population can be expected to furnish, even if it was ex- 
ceptionally anxious to go to church. 





Mr. Richards has written to the St. James’s Gazette, to 
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lead for the preservation of the City Churches in their entirety. 


He argues that the population of the City may increase, by 
the conversion of suites of offices into flats for living in; that 
the architectural importance of many of the churches merits 
reservation; and that there is still much to be done in the 
City by a resident Clergy. There is something, no doubt, in 
all these pleas, though it must be admitted that as yet there 
js no sign that the first of them will ever have any real force. 
Still, there are 50,000 people to be looked after, and a fair 
number of churches and a considerable staff of clergy will be 
required to look after them properly. Mr. Richards is prob- 
ably right when he says that ‘‘the non-residence of the City 
Clergy has done more to empty the churches than diminishing 
populations,” and that there is still work for the City Clergy 
to do, “if they will seek out, by personal visitation, the young 
men in the warehouses and the office-keepers on the top-floors, 
whose spare time is just when the City Clergy, even if they 
come to town for a vestry meeting or a week-day ser- 
vice, are retiring to the suburbs, or to the country, to 
the bosom of their family, and to a comfortable late 
dinner.” Mr. Kegan Paul, again, has pointed out, in the 
Nineteenth Century, that the City Clergy ought to regard the 
week days, rather than the Sundays, as their principal har- 
vest; and that short and popular services, held during the 
dinner-hour or just before office-work begins, might attract 
many young men who are never in London on the Sunday. 
Still, when all these suggestions have been allowed for, the 
fact will remain that 50,000 people do not require 60 churches, 
that if 25 were left they would supply an ample amount of 
accommodation, and that if these 25 churches were endowed 
with an income of £500 a year each, something like £24,000 a 
year would remain to be disposed of out of the nominal 
value of the benefices, without reckoning the value of the 
fabrics. As regards the fabrics, we would have the church- 
yards preserved in all cases—a planted open space, how- 
ever small, being of incalculable value in a crowded city. 
The towers, again, might be left in any case where they are 
at all an architectural feature in the prospects of London 
from a distance. It might often be possible to include the 
finer churches among those retained for actual worship, and 
where this was not possible, no church should be destroyed 
which is admirable from any point of view. Every church 
that really illustrates Wren’s genius should be left to 
illustrate it for the future ; while the rare relics of earlier 
periods should be scrupulously preserved. Nor should we be 
disturbed if it turned out that these exceptions proved to 
be so numerous that, in the end, it did not seem worth 
while to destroy any of the City Churches. The object 
we have in view is not one that would necessitate any 
such demolition. Even if every church were left standing. 
the reduction of tke ecclesiastical parishes to four-and-twenty, 
and the consequent setting free of some £24,000 a year, would 
give us exactly what we want. All round the City there are 
huge parishes, whose dense populations increase with every 
Census. In many cases there is no adequate fund for the pay- 
ment ot the Incumbents, and in scarcely any is this fund large 
enough to allow for the provision of a proper retiring pension. 
The consequence is that the Clergy are crippled by want of 
means in the very midst of their most arduous work, and 
compelled to remain at work long after their mental 
and bodily energies have ceased to be equal to the demands 
made on them. The plan that we should like to see carried 
out would be something of this kind. The twenty-four poorest 
and most populous parishes in London, including Westminster 
and Southwark, might each have a new Prebendal Stall of the 
value of £1,000 a year annexed to them. In London and 
Westminster these prebends would be in St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
in Southwark, they would be in Rochester Cathedral. When 
the incumbent of one of these parishes wished to retire, after 
a certain age and a certain number of years of service, he should 
be allowed to retain his stall for the rest of his life, his successor 
in the living succeeding to the stall on his death. In this way 
an adequate income would be secured to the majority of these 
twenty-four incumbents from the time of their presentation 
to the living, while in the case of a parish in which there was an 
actual and a retired incumbent, the former would have at least 
the Prospect of receiving an adequate income at his predeces- 
sors death. The stall would only be regarded as a pension 
in cases where there had been long previous service, and it 
Would relieve many men with failing health and diminishing 
powers from the embarrassing choice between retaining a 
Position for which they have ceased to be qualified, and re- 
uring on something less—in some cases very much less—than 





a decent competence. The incomes of the suppressed City 
parishes would supply an ample fund for the foundation of 
these Prebendal Stalls, without raising any question as to the 
disused fabrics. Under proper restrictions as to architectural 
interest, these might hereafter be pulled down in order to 
endow new parishes in the suburbs. But suppression without 
demolition would allow of the provision we have suggested 
being made for the incumbents of populous parishes in East, 
North, and South London, and would thus remove a flagrant 
blot from our Ecclesiastical system. 





THE NEW DISCOVERY AND THE OLD DISCOVERY. 
HERE is something pathetic, and even, in Carlyle’s sense, 
tragic, in the avidity with which Man’s imagination seizes 

on the marvels of physical invention, and hopes that by some 
manipulation or other they may be made to yield a great draught 
of content or happiness to our insatiable world. Take, for 
instance, this discovery of M. Faure’s, of a mode of packing and 
transmitting available electric force with comparatively little 
leakage, from the place where it is produced to the place where 
it is wanted. No one with a clear head can doubt that it isa 
physical discovery of the first magnitude. It is perfectly true 
that camels, and oxen, and horses, and coal, and gunpowders 
and compressed air, and gun-cotton, and dynamite, and many 
other transferable magazines of force, have been familiar, 
some of them to many generations of the human race, and all of 
them to the last generation for many years back, without 
exciting the kind of hope which this discovery of M. Faure’s 
excites ; and for a very definite reason, that in all these forms, 
the magazine of latent force, though really present, has not 
been present in a conveniently available and divisible form, so 
that we could at any time use just as much of the store as 
we want, or transfer the whole store, with comparatively little 
loss, from one place to another. Living beasts of draught are, 
of course, most inconvenient for both purposes,—you can 
neither subdivide their strength conveniently, nor transport it, 
without cost, and risk, and loss of condition, to new places. 
Coal can be transferred, but at a considerable cost, and the 
only way in which it can be conveniently used to develope force, 
—that of burning,—is a very wasteful one, in which much the 
larger portion of the force stored in it escapes, not only without 
profit, but to the great prejudice of the neighbourhood in which 
it escapes. It is still worse with the combustible and explosive 
substances, which are both dangerous to transport aud, when 
transported, are not available for any but explosive pur- 
poses ; youdo not know how to transform the intensity of their 
force into steady and continuous work. But since electric 
force can be produced by the help of very ordinary mechanical 
engines, and used with almost as precise an adjustment of the 
quantity needed to the end in view as you would have in apply- 
ing the force of a hydraulic ram, it follows that if you could 
really store, and pack, and transmit electric energy from place to 
place without any important risk or leakage, you might possibly 
accumulate in the ocean, or the desert, or on the mountain-tops 


‘during the raging of the hurricane, or in the dashing of the 


breakers on the lighthouse or on any lonely reef, such a 
harvest of electric force as it would take a week of ordinary 
weather to supply. The most devastating phenomena of Nature 
might be themselves made to yield one of the richest of all crops, 
so that Switzerland, for example, might well repay herself for 
all the damage which a great storm or a great flood had caused, 
by the rich stores of hoarded electric force which she would be 
able to accumulate in such a storm or flood, and then to export 
to lands poorer in stocks of violence and richer in the oppor- 
tunities of using them, for slow and steady consumption. Or you 
might turn every tide intoan involuntary generator of exportable 
electric force, and supply the Midland Counties with ample stores 
of locomotive energy, all borrowed from the rising and falling 
waves upon the nearest coast. It is impossible to deny that 
this opens out a very brilliant prospect of its kind,—a prospect 
of dispensing with smoky chimneys and poisoned atmospheres ; 
of adjusting far more finely than we have ever yet dreamed of 
adjusting, the cheap and easy supply of force in all sorts of places 
to the demand; of obtaining whatever we desire in material 
things far more completely, and with far more accuracy of fit, 
at far less cost, both physical and moral, than we have hitherto 
been content to pay for it. 

But when all this is fully admitted and clearly realised, is it 
not really pathetic to compare it with the sort of hopes with 
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which men gaze at this new idol of theirs, and the moral life 
for which they regard it as an equivalent ? Suppose, if you will, 
that the new invention were carried so far that each of us could 
steer himself perfectly through the air by the judicious use of an 
extremely light cistern of electric force, appended to a successful 
flying-machine. That would, no doubt, be a great extension of 
men’s capacities and of the number of men’s enjoyments, and 
would produce a very great effect indeed on the development of 
human character; but what reason is there to suppose that it 
would be any extension at all to the power of enjoyment, or any 
addition at all to the general force and depth and dignity of 
character ? Add what you please to the mere number of human 
enjoyments, you cannot add thereby to the human capacity for 
joy, and you may very much diminish the actual amount of joy 
experienced. Diminish greatly the cost and difficulty of human 
achievements, and the chances are very great that, instead of 
adding to the force and significance of human character, you 
rather diminish that force and significance. Store physical 
force as you please, unless with the storage of physical force you 
learn to store also mental force, you will detract from the 
dignity, and hardly add even to the happiness, of human life. It 
is not the satisfaction of desire that we should look to, but, first, 
the nobility of desire, and, next, such satisfaction of the nobler 
desires as may make desire itself progressively noble. The 
new discoveries, however effective in satisfying transient 
desires at an easier rate, will never make men happier 
or better, unless they be accompanied with a new insight into 
the old discovery how best to keep all desire in check, to 
strengthen and intensify the noblest, to fix them on ever higher 
objects, and to feed them with even richer sacrifices. What, as 
it seems to us, the present day is in danger of, is that we may 
so accumulate stores of physical force, as to waste on outward 
distractions our stores of moral force ; that in the multiplication 
of our occupations and our amusements, and the great variety 
of our interests, we may fritter away all that intensity of 
purpose which only comes of long musing, of single aims, of 
deeply grooved habits, of constancy of life. Everything in the 
new age tends to the dissipation of energy and the equalisation of 
moral condition. And the latter, doubtless, would be pure good, 
if it could be achieved without the former. If you could have 
the toiling millions of men thinking with the same intensity and 
earnestness as the select hundreds or scores who have tried to 
transfer to them some of their not too large accumulated stock of 
noble thought and passion, the result would be simply good. But 
if, onthe contrary, the first result of the ameliorated conditions of 
life be that human character, matured under a far less pressure, 
comes out a far lighter and more insignificant thing, then we can 
assuredly say that the result is the opposite of good. 

Now, is it not, as a matter of fact, one of the most remark- 
able results of the marvellous advance in the adaptation of 
external circumstances to human wishes, that men’s pleasures 
are getting less simple, their desires more miscellaneous 
and yet more exacting, and that there are fewer characters 
than formerly of a self-denying, nervous, reticent, power- 
ful type? Do the easier conditions of life make men more 
or less potent to control their own dependence on those con- 
ditions ? As the universe yields itself to man, does man become 
more or less than he was while the universe appeared less 
plastic ? The poet who thought that he perceived an indication 
of the coming of a time “ when wealth accumulates and men 
decay,”’ was, perhaps, not so far wrong as he seemed. It he 
meant that men brought up with few desires that were not 
soon gratified, did not grow to the stature of men brought up to 
understand that life is as much a fight with desire itself as with 
the external conditions from which a scanty satisfaction for 
desire is painfully wrested, he was probably quite right. It is, at 
any rate, we are quite sure, a mistake to suppose that every great 
advance in the ease with which we can make good our physical 
well-being on earth, involves also an advance in that inner 
well-being which we believe to be the true end of man’s exist- 
ence upon earth. Nothing seems more certain than that the 
pliancy of material conditions decidedly discourages that 
growth of strong habit, strong purpose, and high imaginative 
tension, which best promote the highest type of inward char- 
acter. Can any pliancy of material conditions compare 
with the ascendancy of high types cf character, in contributing 
to the real well-being of the human race? All we can hope is 
that, by the law of action and reaction, the immense multiplica- 
tion of minute outward interests and pleasures may, before 
long, drive men, to some extent, back upon themselves, to 





solve anew the deeper problems of man’s character, faith, 
and destiny. There is that in man which no appliances 
of physical force to the satisfaction of desire, however 
ingenious and however inexhaustible, can satisfy. Ing, 
the more he devotes himself to reaping the harvests of such 
discoveries as these, the more he will feel growing within him 
the deeper hunger and thirst which no adaptations of material 
well-being can even pretend to assuage. Even if physical Science 
could give man,—as, perhaps, it may,—many of the pleasures 
of a butterfly, he would not cease to be man, and might all the 
more learn how poor are the pleasures of a butterfly. Fritter 
away the mind of a generation or two on the outward world 
and the inward world will only force itself with stronger 
pressure on the generation that succeeds. And then men will 
learn,even though they should have literally succeeded in making 
to themselves wings so that they could flee away from the evils 
they most fear, thatthey can never flee from a poor or vacant and 
still less from a feverish and corrupt mind. Physical discovery in 
the present age is fascinating and marvellous; but the most it 
can ever do for us is to persuade us, with a fuller persuasion than 
we have ever had before, that it is in the spiritual life alone that 
man himself can truly live. 





THE SMALL SQUIRES OF A CENTURY SINCE, 
HE Times of Saturday, in an article about Agricultural 
Shows and everything else, repeats a question often put 
in country districts, which appears to be a great trouble to 
amateur sociologists. Everywhere in rural England we are 
told there used to exist families possessed of small freeholds, 
sometimes not exceeding 200 or 300 acres, who were accounted, 
and in most respects actually were, gentlefolks. They lived onin 
their old houses for generations, without visible decline, enjoying 
the respect of all around them, marrying their daughters to 
neighbouring squires, sending their sons into the professions, 
especially the Church and the Army, keeping up something of 
dignity in their social lives, and sometimes developing sons who 
became known to mankind. Richard Clive, Lord Clive’s father, 
was, we imagine, a man of that sort. They were not yeomen, these 
men, but gentry, proud of pedigree, exact upon heraldry, jealous of 
consequence, and most punctilious in fulfilling all requirements 
of “ position,” as they understood them. They never seemed 
unhappy, they seldom went about afoot, they lived fairly well 
as to meat and drink, and “ they hunted, and they hallooed, and 
they blew their horns also,” like any of Caldecott’s mirth-inspir- 
ing heroes. Yet they had but minute properties, occasionally 
not exceeding 200 acres of farm-land, with a worthless bit of 
moor, or marsh, or “chase,’—thin grass, keeping a sheep per 
ten acres—besides. And how on earth did they manage to live 
so? What is the precise nature of the change which has 
come over English society and methods of living which has 
made that kind of existence seem so impossible, that half 
the younger men who read this paper, or the article in the 
Times, will deny that it was common. Either the statement 
is false, they think, or everything was much cheaper, or such a 
family so supplied must have had resources which it concealed, 
and which it would be matter of curiosity to discover. 


Of the truth of the statement there can be no doubt at all. 
Not only is the literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries full of descriptions of such people, but the older men 
among us, if they knew as lads much of any country-side, can 
remember instances of such houses so supported, and greatly 
respected, though beginning to exhibit clear signs of final 
decay, and to be pitied as failing families. Their houses were 
beginning to look neglected, they themselves to be bitter about 
money and the “ times,” and their dependents to relate legends, 
mostly false, of former state and glory, when “ t’owd Madam” 
used to walk about in the cool of the evening, and the house 
was “ properly kep up.” They are gone now, almost entirely, 
though a few may linger on in corners of the North Riding and 
of Devon; but they survived into this century, when, indeed, 
for a few years the extraordinary price of corn momentarily 
gave them spirits ; and they were a most worthy class, whose 
disappearance, even in these days of Land Bills, is worth a 
moment’s thought. 

Of their existence there is no doubt; nor is the explanation 
to be sought in the comparative cheapness of things, oF 
in the presence of unsuspected resources. A few things 
were much cheaper,—meat being the most serious item; and 
after meat, education ; and after education, the keep of horses; 
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put many things were much dearer, and these squires bought 

go little, that they were little benefited, except as to their din- 

ners and their stables, by a low range of prices. Nor were 

their hidden resources, though J they usually existed, at all 

considerable. Such squires habitually tried to marry and did 

marry girls with small portions, sums 10 cash varying from 

£1,300 to £3,000, which were invested at rather high 

interest, often seven per cent. 5 and they received small 

legacies from female relatives jealous for “ the family,” 

which, again, were well “put out ;’ and they obtained 

contributions from sons and cousins who prospered in the 

Colonies and India and the “City,” in a way which we suspect 

is very unusual now. Clive was not a solitary instance of this 

kind, though his wealth was so unusual; and the relative in the 

City, even if he were, as Pope says, “ meek, and much a liar,” was 

proud of the squire, who held his head so high and spoke out so 
audaciously, and he did him; especially as to investments, many a 
good turn. The secret did not, however, consist in the possession 

of resources apart from the estate, any more than it did in the 
low price for which Madam could purchase the week’s supply of 
meat. The explanation consists, we believe, substantially in this: 
that apart from his horseflesh, which so greatly helped his dignity, 
and which is now quite beyond reach, the life of the poor Eng- 
lish Squire who was accepted as a gentleman could, were social 
conditions the same, be lived successfully and happily even 
now. When judged by the proper standard, he was not so 
very poor. His manor-house paid no rent, and served as the 
farmhouse as well; he farmed himself, and knew his business 
as well as any rival; he had a ready market for his corn and 
his beasts among the millers and the butchers around, who had 
no London dealers to traffic with, and though they sold cheap, 
gave the Squire comparatively a better wholesale price than 
the producer gets now—it is not the beast, but the meat, 
which is so dear—and his 200 acres produced him, in 
meal or malt, a rent, say, of 18s., and a farmer’s profit of 
12s, an acre, or 30s. in all. That is, the little Squire had 
£300 a year, and a good house, which needed, or at any rate 
got, very little repair—there was literally no plumber’s bill— 
very little new furniture, and no “doing up,” except once in a 
lifetime, when the bride came home. That bride brought usually 
from £105 to £140 a year—say, in capital, £1,500 to £2,000— 
and the Squire had £2,000 more laid aside—old “family savings” 
—yielding 7 per cent., bringing his total income, with no 
deductions, and no allowance for the brother or uncle who 
lived with him and paid something, to £545 or £590 a year. That 
seems very little, because men compare the ancient petty Squire 
with the modern Squire of £2,500 a year, but it is not so little, 
if we compare him with his trae analogue, the Rector in a 
rather remote district, with a good rectory house, and £550 left 
after paying for his curate, and his subscriptions, and official 
“gifts” in charity. The Rector with that clear income, a wife 
who can manage, and the means of putting out his sons—which 
the Squire possessed, because the suffrage being so limited his 
vote was important, and the County Member had patronage 
—would live as a gentleman even now, dine with anybody he 
liked, send out his sons into the world, marry his daughters 
fairly well, and carry his head a little high besides. He must 
not, indeed, go to London above once in ten years, or omit 
to “save” his best clothes, or drink wine habitually, or buy 
many books, or indulge in any costly “taste” whatever; 
but then, the poorer Squire did none of these things. Respect 
came to him, as on professional grounds it now comes to the 
fairly beneficed clergyman, without any special reference to his 
means, He was obliged, indeed, by opinion to pay his way, and to 
be ready now and again with a bit of his hoard for his daughters’ 
dower, and to acquire a certain quantity of valuables—£200 will 
purchase a good many spoons and ladles and punch-bowls—and 
to keep up a certain amount of rough hospitality ; but if he did 
these things, his income was not his neighbours’ great consider- 
ation. He rode. He belonged to the gentry. He had a pedigree. 
He had lived in one house till it became traditional that he should 
live there, and stories older than his people were carried in the 
alehouse conversation to his credit. Men of undoubted wealth 
and position treated him as an equal, and even if they had 
names and influence in London, were very slow to offend a 
class which they knew, if irritated, could and would dispose of 
the county seat. The sense of durability and political power, 
together with the respect of his neighbours, then indicated by 
many external signs, such as precedence in entering and leaving 
church, and the use of “Squire” and “ Madam” instead of 





“Mr.” and “ Mrs.,” gave him independence and boldness, and 
made his pride in heraldic distinctions and claims of family 
anything but ridiculous. 

The little Squire possessed, in fact, as the Dbeneficed 
Rector alone in England perhaps still does, that kind 
of respect that equality with all but the very first—that 
“position” as it is now called—which is, after all, the result 
for which money is so much valued, and which to men 
without means, unless they have some special intellectual dis- 
tinction or some unusual claim of family, is now so rarely 
given. There was no particular need to save, for the eldest son 
would enjoy the same estate, and the Member would give some 
chance or other to the others; and as little need to spend, for 
spending produced no increase of “ position,’ and exceedingly 
little of comfort. What could a Somersetshire squire, with a 
family legend of 300 years, no carriage, because there were no 
roads, no tailor, except the man who, once in twenty years, 
supplied a blue coat, as he now supplies a dress uniform to an 
officer, and no upholsterer, want to buy ? He lived pleasantly 
from week to week, as a Rector with such an income and such 
moderate wishes, and an hereditary freehold in his living, would, 
we contend, live now, and he lasted in the land, because there was 
nothing to tempt him out of it. What was there better for him 
than the old, plentiful house, half-manor, half-farm, and his 
light daily work, and his weekly meeting with the neighbours, 
and the respect of all around him, that he should wander 
out into the unknown? Let the younger sons do that, 
and let him devote himself to keep all things as they 
were. The poor Squire cannot live so now, because with small 
means he does not obtain the respect, and the world is careless 
of pedigree, and the Member is independent of him, and 
can give his sons no “provision,” and the education which 
prevails with Civil Service Commissioners is most costly, 
and all around, thick as flies, are rivals who have money, 
and can get so much out of it in comfort, and freedom, 
and locomotion, and even intelligence, that he feels that if 
he stayel on, he should be like a vegetable among living 
things. fe makes, therefore, no effort to resume his old 
position, his Squiredom, but settles on the outskirts of a 
town, and boasts of his family, or lives abroad in Italy 
or rural France. Or happiest of all, he betakes himself 
to a colony, and there repeats on a broader scale the old 
home-life. Returned colonists tell us that, except the pushing 
vulgarian of distinct mental force, nobody does better in 
New Zealand or Victoria than the “impoverished” gentle- 
man, if he is only young enough to accept new seasons, 
new ways, new grasses, and new drinks, and will root himself 
in the old way to one place. It is not, however, mere want of 
means which deters the poor Squire from trying to live as 
Squire, but a changed world, which, if he tried the old course, 
would hold him hardly a gentleman, and which has abandoned 
the old, simple, restful, narrow life, for a more feverish and 
more vivid one. The old life will come back, some day, 
may be, when England has been fairly beaten in the race, 
and is the pleasant and cheap home of the Englishman from 
every part of the earth; but, meanwhile, the man who was the 
special product of that life has wandered out of it for ever. 
Travellers say you meet him still in Holstein and Mecklenburg, 
and in that North Holland which nobody sees ; but he has gone 
from England, and all the Agricultural Shows in the world 
will not bring him back. 





LETTER-WRITERS AND MR. RUSKIN. 

HE Penny Post cannot be disinvented, as the subacid Elles- 
mere (with whom Sir Arthur Helps made his readers so 
familiar) wished it could. Neither can ordinary mortals—not 
emperors, but mere men of affairs, who are in the thick of life— 
leave letters unopened, as Napoleon did, with the happy feeling 
that the majority would be found in a few days to have answered 
themselves in a manner indifferent to the receiver. Nor is there 
any means by which a man who is oppressed by unnecessary and 
worse than unnecessary heaps of letters, can off-hand distinguish 
those which are worth reading and deserve an answer from those 
which do not. Do what he will, employ what secretary-power he 
may—even that of his wife—his letters will cost him time and 
thought, unless he casts them behind his back, sans phrase. Is 
it not written that, in spite of franks, the postage fees incurred 
by Sir Walter Scott, in replying to letters that he might well 
have been spared, sometimes amounted to as much as £150 a 





year? Now-a-days he might have used post-cards, but still 
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the expense would have been considerable, while the worry 
would have been much greater. 

It is, perhaps, rather risky to quote reports about Mr. Ruskin, 
but he seems to have been favoured with a dispensation in this 
far from trifling matter. Almost everybody has just now read 
that his “ medical advisers have prohibited him from paying 
any attention to the mass of correspondence by which his leisure 
was invaded.”’ Now, a man who writes attractive, stimulating, 
and discursive letters, like those in “ Fors Clavigera,” could 
hardly be surprised at receiving what the reporter calls a “ mass 
of correspondence,” and a considerable portion of the letters 
received by him would undoubtedly be letters of admiration, 
homage, gratitude, and love. Love can never puzzle, but letters 
of admiration and thanks may be very trying and difficult to 
answer. We believe Mr. Carlyle employed something like a 
stereotyped form for such cases, saying a civil word or two to 
the writer, and briefly advising him to be sure and turn what- 
ever truth he had grasped into life and deed. But what are you 
to do when the letter shows that the writer has totally mistaken 
your meaning, while he addresses you in such terms that 
you cannot put him right without disturbing his mind 
—which is probably a rather callow one—in some particular 
in which you feel bound not to assume any such responsi- 
bility ? How trying, too, is it to have to deal with the writer 
of a letter of admiration which also discloses self-complacency 
or very gross ignorance, or which puts some important question 
in a shape in which you cannot deal with it without writing a 
pretty long pamphlet, or without telling the writer more or less 
directly that he wants many years’ experience of life before he 
meddles with such matters at all. An enthusiastic young letter- 
writer thinks nothing of putting a question, ten pages long, 
which is, in fact, a request for a solution of the whole 
problem of the Universe. Then there are the letters 
that come with books, pamphlets, and packets of manu- 
script, some of them disguised but deliberately planned 
traps, and others traps in which the snare is not in- 
tended. ‘The writer of these paragraphs—a sufficiently un- 
important person—once received a letter from abroad asking 
private questions (such as the “number, ages, and sexes” of 
his family, and the profession he had been brought up to); and 
the letter was so contrived that it was impossible to answer it 
at all, without giving the writer much of the information he 
asked for. The same insignificant person once received a packet 
of MS. to examine, with a request that he would reconcile the 
Divine Goodness with the number of bad smells there are in the 
world. And nearly every editor could every week give up odd 
secrets out of his letter-box, if he pleased. 

Fortunately, many gratuitous letters are such as impose no 
sense of responsibility whatever upon the receiver ; they are laid 
aside out of hand. But the majority of unsolicited com- 
munications bring more or less worry with them. It costs 
some effort of mind, however small, to decide whether they shall 
be answered or not; and if so,in what way. It cannot always 
be easy for even an experienced man of the world, or of great 
insight, to tell hesitation from negligence, or the familiarity of 
impudence from the familarity of gladness, or simple curiosity 
from bold inquisitiveness, or the self-suppression of the cheat 
from that of the pawre honteuw; and this catalogue might be 
made endless. A letter, though it has its advantages, 
has neither eyes to droop, nor lips to smile, nor voice to 
vary. But let us repeat it, a letter has its advantages. It 
is curious to see how many men will complain of what 
they call a long letter,—that is, one which takes about 
six minutes to read, when they would willingly spend an hour 
in talk with you, though the hour’s talk would yield nothing so 
definite as the letter, and would probably require another talk 
to clear it up. Of course, however, if the letter requires an 

answer, the thing is explained, for it is easier to talk than to 
write,—unless you have laryngitis, asthma, aphonia, or some- 
thing of that kind. Of course, too, nobody whose eyes are 
already overworked wants to read many letters. But it isa 
fact worth attention, in passing, that wide and free handwriting 
can be read by eyes that fail over close print (and nearly all 
print is close, in these days); and that shorthand can be read, 
when long-hand cannot. Where the experiment has been 
made, it is found that great help in the business of life 
is the writing of necessary letters in shorthand. It can 
be written, and read, even by beginners, six times as fast as 
long-hand ; and as the use of it permits you to give full explana- 
tions in small compass, many letters as well as many interviews 





are saved by it. As a whole paragraph can be read, as well ag 
written, at one glance, there is no reason for stinting the really 
necessary words, which one sometimes omits for fear of being 
thought to write “a long letter.” 

Of course, one reason for preferring talk to receiving a letter 
is that nobody likes to sit still and be merely pumped into. One 
wants to say something here and there,—perhaps to disclaim, to 
soften down, or even to snub. Hence it is a great point to 
write all gratuitous or unsolicited letters in such a way ag 
to assume absolutely nothing (if that were possible), as against 
the receiver, and generally to leave him as free a man as he wag 
before he received it. This is rather laborious, and occasionally 
thankless. But, as to Mr. Ruskin, a man of his eloqnence, 
communicativeness, and eager sensibility must suffer so much 
from having to sit still and be pumped into by letter-writers, 
that he ought certainly to leave his “ mass of correspondence” 
alone. We positively forbid his writing even a quarterly en. 
cyclical. But if he reads all his letters, he is sure to “pay 
attention ” to them,—he will not be able to help it. Even if he 
issued special envelopes, as carefully water-marked as a bank. 
note, to those friends from whom he wished to hear, they would 
soon come to be forged. And if he gave his intimates a sort of 
pass-mark to put outside their letters, it would be found out 
and imitated. So, unless his secretary is a magician, or unless 
he has “a guard angelic about him placed,” we fear,—we fear,— 
we fear, for Mr. Ruskin. Let him not taste blood, at all events, 
“Tu as fort bien fait, mon ami, mais gare la rechute!’ ‘Oh!’ 
me repartit-il, d'un air résolu, ‘j’ai pris une ferme résolution 
d’abandonner les Muses. Quand tu es entré dans cette salle, je 
composais des vers, pour leur dire un éternel adieu.’ ‘ Monsieur 
Fabrice,’ lui dit-je alors, en branlant la téte, ‘ je ne sais si nous 
devons nous fier 4 votre abjuration.’” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
LORD SALISBURY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Disliking as I do a good deal of Lord Salisbury’s later 
opinions on foreign policy, I am, nevertheless, one of those who 
think that the Conservative Party have acted wisely in choosing 
him as their leader, for I have little doubt that his election to 
the leadership of the Opposition in the House of Lords means 
practically his leadership of the whole party. It will not sur- 
prise me at all, if Lord Salisbury should belie the forebodings 
of those who think that his rashness will ruin his party. I 
distrust these a priori judgments on the fitness of particular 
men for leadership. Who so unlikely, antecedently, as Mr. 
Disraeli to command the allegiance of his party ? And we all 
remember the confident predictions that Mr. Gladstone would 
ruin his party as soon as he became its leader. Even as late 
as the last general election, there were prophets who declared, 
as by the voice of an infallible inspiration, that the malign 
shadow of Mr. Gladstone’s figure would frighten the “ moderate 
Liberals,” and rout the Liberal Party. 

I believe that Lord Salisbury is one of those men who do 
themselves great injustice by their speeches. His critical and 
cynical temperament gives the mere reader of some of his 
speeches the impression of a man of sour and acrid temper. 
But those who know Lord Salisbury describe him as a man of 
genial and amiable disposition. His literary instincts, too, 
prompt him sometimes to say things on a public platform, or 
in the heat of debate, that may justly be called reckless. 

On the other hand, Lord Salisbury has shown, on more 
than one occasion, that he is capable of reaching a higher 
level of statesmanship than any man in his party. I 
have just been reading the Lords’ debate on the Irish 
Church Disestablishment Bill, in 1869. Among all the 
speeches delivered on the Tory side on that occasion, Lord 
Salisbury’s is conspicuous for its statesmanship, its dignity, 
and its clear exposition of the mutual relations of the 
two Houses of Parliament on questions of high policy. His 
words are so appropriate to the present occasion, that you will, 
perhaps, allow me to quote them :—* When once we have come 
to the conclusion, from all the circumstances of the case, that 
the House of Commons is at one with the nation, it appears to 
me that the vocation of this House has passed away, 
—that it must devolve the responsibility upon the nation, and 
may fairly accept the conclusion at which the nation has arrived.” 
Another reason why the Lords, in the opinion of Lord Salis- 
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bury, should vote for the Disestablishment Bill is just as 
applicable to the present occasion :—* I believe the House of 
Lords will also remember that no force, if repelled, remains as 
it was. It either declines—and in this case, there is no reason 
to think the force will decline—or it returns with greater 
power. And this agitation, whose force you can now regulate 
and control, if repelled, will come back upon us, when we shall 
no longer be in a condition to deal with it on equal terms.” 
With this speech in my memory,I have never thought that 
the Irish Land Bill ran any risk from the rashness of Lord 
Salisbury in the House of Lords. Any one who will compare 
that speech with Lord Cairns’s in the same debate, will 
wonder that there could have been any difference of opinion 
as to the fitness of the two men respectively to lead the 
Tory Party. It will not surprise me in the least if Lord 
Salisbury should show less rashness and more political 
wisdom as leader of his party, than was ever shown either by 
the late Lord Derby or Lord Beaconsfield. I humbly think 
that even to the last both Lord Derby and Lord Beaconsfield 
were more remarkable for brilliancy in debate than for states- 
manoship. Lord Salisbury is not popular, at present. But 
popular resentment is not very implacable, and I have no doubt 
that Lord Salisbury could reinstate himself in popular favour, 
by one calm, statesmanlike speech on the Land Bill.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ScruTatTor. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—It is probable that there are a good many English people 
who still hold that there is no such thing as a theory of educa- 
tion, and that it is impossible to supply a course of scientific 
training specially fitted to prepare the teacher for his work, 
corresponding to that which the lawyer and medical man 
wndergo. Those who think thus, would do well to watch at- 
tentively the efforts which are now being undertaken with the 
view of subjecting teachers to a rigorous University discipline. 
It is, no doubt, known to most of your readers that the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge some little time since ivstituted an 
Examination for Teachers in the theory and practice of educa- 
tion, and that the University of London has just decided to 
follow its example. It may not be so well known that a very 
serious effort is being made to provide one sex with the 
instruction required for the Cambridge Examination. The 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society offer, at their 
Colleges, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, lectures on the theoretic 
basis of education, including psychology and physiology, on the 
methods of education, and what is very important, provide in a 
school attached to the College exercises in the carrying-out of the 
methods. The success of this venture is already in a measure as- 
sured, by the fact that out of twenty-four candidates who went in 
for the Cambridge Examination last year, seventeen passed ; and 
still more, by the fact that the students of the College are in great 
demand at the High Schools. So far as I am aware, no such 
complete course of training in the art of education is anywhere 
supplied with a view to make teachers of a similar grade, and 
this fact gives a further significance to the undertaking. If a 
teacher is the better for scientific study, the Training College is 
likely to be a fruitful agency in furthering the higher education 
of women. In every way, then, the institution is a noteworthy 
one, and deserves to be more widely known. A special reason for 
advocating its claims just now, is the desire of its friends and 
supporters to enlarge it, so as to make it self-supporting. They 
are confident that when the character of the work done at the 
College, and its results, are more widely known, this end will 
be gained. I may add, that the premises at present occupied 
‘are temporary ones, kindly placed at the disposal of the Society 
by Mr. Rogers, Rector cf Bishopsgate. The growth of the 
College will involve an emergence out of its obscure locality, a 
result which its friends are not likely to regret. Any further 
‘information respecting the College may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Miss Brough, 1 Queen Street, Brompton Road, S.W. 
—I an, Sir, &., 


Hampstead, June 13th. James SuLLy. 





THE CARLYLE MEMORIAL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.’} 
‘Sin,--It appears to me that “A. W.” might ask himself 
whether, when a great writer has himself published some 
thirty-five most excellent volumes, it is altogether reason- 
able to judge him mainly, if not exclusively, by a book 





which he did not publish, and which he certainly would 
not have published in its present form. Most of Carlyle’s 
“Reminiscences ” are written as a mental distraction, in very 
advanced old age, under extreme distress of mind and body, 
and at a time when he was unable to pursue his ordinary work ; 
and they were subsequently sent, with his other papers, unre- 
vised and unprinted, to a friend, in whose discretion, reticence, 
and affection he had an unbounded confidence. They are 
written very much in the spirit of a soliloquy. Of one of the 
most considerable parts we are told that he had forgotten 
the very existence. On another he wrote—most people will 
think very-wisely—an extremely solemn injunction that it. 
should never pass beyond the circle of his intimate friends, 
though he was afterwards induced so far to withdraw. 
the prohibition as to leave the discretion of his friend 
unfettered. He said that the more of these papers that were 
burned, the better ; and he clearly intimated his opinion that if 
anything in them were to be published, it required very careful 
editing. He had always shown himself, in his own published 
works, one of the most careful of literary workmen, scrupulous 
beyond almost all his contemporaries in sifting facts; and 
although he was accustomed to express very strong opinions in 
still stronger language, although he wrote largely about con- 
temporary movements and contemporary people, the works 
which he published himself are most remarkably free from 
anything that could hurt the feelings of individuals. 

This being so, it seemed good to his friend to publish these 
“ Reminiscences ” with scarcely any editing at all, though by 
simply cutting out what might have made seven or eight pages 
of print, he might have saved all the pain and all the scandal 
they have caused. It is not very surprising that papers 
written and published in this manner, though they do not, I 
think, contain any really serious aspersions on character, should 
be found to contain several harsh and inconsiderate judgments ; 
some evidence of a mind acidulated by age, sorrow, and ill- 
health, some instances of inaccurate recollections of long bygone 
events. It is, perhaps, not more surprising that, after the 
publication, attention should have been concentrated mainly, 
and often with an extravagant exaggeration, on these parts. 
Nothing in literature rises so quickly to the surface as a scandal, 
and these things were only too pleasing to all those who, on 
different grounds, disliked Carlyle, his style, his teaching, or 
his success. 

It is surely, however, now time that the public should take 
a saner view of the matter, and should remember that the “ Re- 
miniscences ” are not Carlyle’s main contribution to literature, 
or his chief title to fame. Whatever diversity of opinion there 
may be about some parts of his teaching, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that he has been one of the three or four 
greatest men of letters of the reign of Victoria; that during a 
singularly honourable and laborious literary life, extending over 
half a century, he has been one of the great “ seminal intellects,” 
and perhaps the strongest moral force in English literature ; and 
that if memorials are ever to be raised to great writers, he has 
a title to that honour which very few of his contemporaries can 
equal, and which none of them can surpass. It would be a 
strange proof of the levity or ingratitude of his readers, if there 
should be any difficulty in raising the sum which is required.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., W. E. H. L. 





“CHARITY,” OR “LOVE?” 

(To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Mr. G. D. Snow thinks it an “ unpardonable” offence in 
the Revisers of the New Testament to have used “love” for 
“charity,” in I. Corinthians, xiii. “ Love,” as describing the 
affection of man for man, seems to him tainted with erotic 
associations. Its use in other parts of the Authorised Version 
has, he thinks, “had a most demoralising effect already on 
Protestant Christendom.” He anticipates yet greater im- 
morality from its present extension, where “charity” was 
found before. 

It is not easy to deal with subjective impressions and pro- 
phetic anticipations, but as a matter of history, one would like 
to know on what evidence Mr. Snow connects the immorality 
of Protestant Christendom with the use of the word “love,” in 
the Epistles of St. John and other parts of the New Testament. 
One would like, further, to ask whether he finds the “ demoral- 
ising’ suggestiveness which he deplores, in such words as 
“Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 
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I venture to think that this return to the old paths of our 
English translators—for it is a return, and not an innovation 
—is one of the great merits of the Revised Version. Tyndall, 
who, above all things, looked to the effect which words had on 
the minds of men, used “ love,” instead of “charity,” through- 
out. He was attacked by Sir Thomas More, aad in his defence 
gave his reasons for his choice (“ Works,” III., p. 21). With 
one exception, they are applicable still. Men meant by 
“charity ” either almsgiving or fairness, and it was not easy 
to raise the word to St. Paul’s idea of éyaxy. There was no 
corresponding verb to the noun “charity.” We could hardly say, 
“Thou shalt ‘ charity,’ ” or, “Be charitable to thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ Another reason seems to us a curious one, but it 
was valid then, and continued valid down to 1611. The natural 
tendency to personification had turned “ charity ” into a female 
saint, and, as we see in Ophelia’s song, “by St. Charity” 
was in common use as an oath of entreaty or surprise. The 
whole question was thus brought before the scholars of the 
Reformation periods. And without an exception, they followed 
Tyndall, and not More. Rogers, Coverdale, Taverner, Cranmer, 
the Geneva Version, the Bishops’ Bible, all with one consent 
gave “love,” and not “charity.” They had not yet discovered 
that it was “demoralising’”’ Christendom. Then, in 1582, came 
the Rhemish Version, from the divines of Rome, anxious, 
wherever they could, to bring back mediwval phrases and 
medieval thoughts, and for the first time the word “ charity ” 
appeared in an English translation of the New Testament. 
The Revisers of 1611 followed in their footsteps, and it is not, I 
think, too much to say that those footsteps were taking a back- 
ward, and not a forward, course. 

It can scarcely be said that the Authorised Version has raised 
the word to a much higher level. We still talk of “charity” 
dinners, “ charity” sermons, “ charity’ schools. The “cold 
hand of charity ” has passed from Young’s “ Night Thoughts” 
into our common speech. At the best, it connotes the kindness 
which puts a “ charitable” construction on words and acts. Is 
it not better to connect, as St. Paul does, noun and verb 
together; to lead men to think, as he led them, that there is a 
common element in our love of God and our love of man ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Bickley Vicarage, June 13th. E. H. Prumerre. 





THE REVISED VERSION OF ROMANS VIIL, 3. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—I am not going to add one other to the many letters 
which have appeared respecting the general character of the 
Revised Version. I write with the single object of calling 
the attention of your readers to the rendering which the 
Revisers have given us of Romans viii., 3. 

In the Authorised Version, this passage stands thus :—* For 
what the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: and in the original, 
the words which are translated “and for sin” are xal epi 
a&uaotias. I greatly regret to find that the Revisers, instead of 
keeping faithfully to the words of St. Paul, as the Translators 
of 1611 did, have introduced into the English Text the gloss of 
a special theological school; and that their version, I do not say 
perversion, of the Apostle’s statement is the following :—‘ For 
what the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sending his own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and 9as an offering for sin [9, or, “ and for sin], condemned 
sin in the flesh.” ‘The substitutionary conception of the 
death of Christ may, or may not, be discoverable in other 
portions of the New Testament, but to import it bodily 
into the verse in question (while the Greek Text remains 
unaltered), is simply the superfluity of dogmatic naughtiness. It 
is some comfort to learn from the Appendix to the Revision that 
the American Committee did not approve of the arbitrary addi- 
tion to the Authorised Text which was made by their English 
brethren, and that they sent over the following suggestion or 
remonstrance :—‘“ Rom, viii., 3.—Let marg. 9 (‘and for sin’) 
and the text exchange places.” Believing that in the present 
instance our American friends were in the right, I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Philip’s Vicarage, Stepney, E. A. J. Ross, D.D. 





VIVISECTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,."] 
Srr,—Iam glad to apologise to Miss Cobbe for having inadvert- 
ently misstated her argument, as published. But that I am 





not answerable for “exaggeration” in attributing to her the 
argument in question seems evident, not only because, if it jg. 
“the obvious truth that Vivisection has been and mugt 
be the same thing all the world over,” it necessarily follows that 
whatever atrocities can be sliown to occur in foreign laboratories 
“may not unreasonably be expected to occur in any physio. 
logical laboratory ;” but in the very letter which Miss Cobbe 
addresses to you, she says, “If I had suggested that the very 
worst Continental cruelties might possibly go on in the y 
laboratory over which Dr. Burdon-Sanderson and Mr. Romanes 
are the presiding spirits, should I have had no justification 
for such a suspicion?” To plead, as a “justification for 
such a suspicion,” the fact which is pleaded (viz., that Dr. 
Sanderson and myself subscribed to the Claude-Bernarg 
memorial), is surely a more “remarkable feat in logic” than 
anything that I attributed, or should have dared to attribute, 
to this kind-hearted lady. 

When such inferences are drawn from such facts, one can 
better appreciate the sources of the “exaggerations” of which I 
complained. But as I think it is useless to discuss the subject 
further in this fragmentary fashion, I shall here bring my part 
in the correspondence to a close.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce J. Romants, 





THE UNPOPULARITY OF SALMON, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In reference to this subject, it may interest you to know 
that in Ochs’ “ Geschichte Basels” (a comprehensive work, in 
several volumes), it is related that in the year... . (abouta 
hundred years ago) the Legislature of Basle passed a measure 
whereby servant girls could not be made to eat salmon (Rhine 
salmon and Lachs) more than a given number of times a week, 
This fish used to be exceedingly plentiful in the Rhine, and 
considering how thoroughly filled and tired one gets of one meak 
of salmon only, there is nothing wonderful in this enactment.— 
I am, Sir, &e., G. E. Wirz. 
55 Grove Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W., June 15th. 





THE FRENCH PLAYS AT THE GAIETY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Last year, I had to correct your reporter on French 
Plays on a matter of fact; and this year, I have to do the same. 
There has been no “ game of brag” on the part of the Manage- 
ment of the Gaiety Theatre, and no statement that stalls, &., 
were difficult to get. The subscription this year is nearly £7,000 
for six weeks, or an average of one hundred and fifty pounds for 
each performance. If the subscribers on Tuesday in Whitsun 
week used their tickets sparingly, that is their affair, not ours. 
I trust that you will give this correction publicity ; last year, you 
screened your representative from correction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gaiety Theatre, Strand, June 11th. Joun Hoiiincsnead. 

(Certainly, we had hastily supposed that there must have been 
some connection between the very high prices charged and the 
very empty state of the house. If, as Mr. Hollingshead now 
convinces us, there was no such connection, we would suggest 
to him that in future he might profitably offer to sell stalls 
at half-price, or even quarter-price, to people who would engage: 
not to use them, but who only want to boast to their friends 
of having bought them, and then sell them again to bond fide 
theatre-goers, ata less extravagant rate.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
—~——- 
A PLEA. 
ti; 
O ye in all the world who love true Song, 
Be gentle to the Singers who uplift 
In innocent delight a cradle gift,— 
So often found to work them fatal wrong. 
Judge them not wholly as the tuneless throng, 
But if within their instrument a rift 
Be found to mar not music, give it shrift,— 
Song justifies itself, if sweet and strong. 


Song justifies itself, but they who sing, 
Raining etherial music from a height 
Lonely and pure, grow strong upon the wing, 
And more and more enamoured of the light. 
But faint for any earthly journeying, 








And fain to seek a lowly bed at night. 
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And oh! be tenderest to the seers who lack 
The wild-bird’s song, the wild-bird’s wing to rise, 
And bathe their souls in light of summer skies,— 
Poets who gather truth with bended back, 
And give forth speech of it as on the rack ; 
Speech urgent as the blood of grapes that dyes 
His garments who must tread it out with sighs, 
And ceaseless feet that follow no fair track. 


Think of the manful work of those who bruise 
The grape in setting free its life divine, 

And if some favour they should thereby lose, 
Count it no marvel that a soul should pine, 

Which often for its sustenance must use 
But dregs of that it pours thee forth as wine. 


Ill. 

Words that are idle with the songless crowd 

Are as the Poet’s ripest deed, the fruit 

And flower of all his working days, the suit 
He weave; about his soul, which, if endowed 
Too richly, and so called to ends more proud, 

Builds with his breath a house of high repute, 

Wherein he chants the office for the mute, 
Appealing ones, who at his feet are bowed. 


Yet let the Maker mould them as he will, 
A spirit that he knows not to control 
Works in his words beyond his utmost skill, 
Making them yield his measure, and the whole 
Form of his being, be it good or ill,— 
For no man’s work is greater than his soul. 


June, 1881. Emity Preirrer. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
AMONG THE HILLS.* 

Hap this story been published anonymously, “ within a mea- 
surable distance” of George Eliot’s Silas Marner, the world 
would have taken it, and not without some reason, for a rather 
inferior pendant to that charming tale, conceived by the same 
imagination, and published anonymously only for one of those 
many inadequate reasons of which genius makes to itself 
excuses, when it wants to try experiments on its own powers. 
Though the tale is not anonymous, and no reasonable critic 
will suppose that Miss Poynter has elaborately imitated George 
Eliot’s style, yet it is impossible to read this touching and 
powerful story without being very vividly reminded of that 
great writer. There is, indeed, a far less abundant humour 
than is manifest in all George Eliot’s tales, and no sign at 
all of that bitter Thackerayan irony which took the charm 
of restfulness out of so many of them. But if you were 
to assume that, for some reason in the mood of the writer, 
the humour was kept very much in abeyance and the causticity 
suppressed, you might {well suppose that Among the Hills had 
been written by the author of Silas Marner in her loftiest 
tone of thought, and with all the rare simplicity of her best 
Style. There is, of course, no trace of the almost pedantic 
Scientific bias of George Eliot in this tale; but, then, 
there was little or none of it in Silas Marner, and it 
was only here and there that George Eliot allowed that 
tather devastating caprice of hers to invade and destroy the 
beauty and simplicity of her English. Miss Poynter retlects the 
best mood, though not the redundancy of George Eliot’s genius. 
If you had supposed, as you well might, that Among the Hills 
had been George Eliot’s work, you would have thought that it 
was the equivalent of a less amount of musing, of a smaller 
accumulation of resources, than usual; that the colours were 
alittle paler, the shading a little scantier, the reflections alto- 
gether rather thinner than in George Eliot’s ordinary mood, but 
you would have added that there was at least no discordant 
note in it, and no unseasonable learning. 

Let us give some specimens of the resemblances of style to 
Which we have alluded. If one came upon the following sen- 
tence, for instance, in a volume of selections, would not the 
reader at once suppose that it came from Adam Bede, though 
he would be puzzled by not remembering the name of Mrs. 
Adams, and seeing “ Haysted,” instead of “ Hayslope” :— 








Black nond the Hiils. By E. Frances Poynter. 2 vols, London: Hurst and ] 


‘*Mrs. Adams had gone out early, taking her work with her, 
to spend the day with a sick friend, at some little distance from 
Haysted ; and Hetty, left to herself for an entire day, felt very 
much as a peacock might feel, who, forbidden by sumptuary 
laws in his native barn-yard to spread his tail, should all 
at once find himself in a new domain unfettered by 
despotism.” Or take this remark of Mrs. Adams’s, on 
the widow who is going to marry her nephew Reuben :— 
“ There’s women of all sorts, and I suppose there’s some of ’em 
like to have the pulling of a man into shape as they'd pull a 
loaf of dough. Though she'll find it no easy job with Reuben, 
I’m thinking; he’s for ali the world like one of those india- 
rubber things the children play with, that always spring back 
into the same shape, pull ’em as you may.” Again, the tone of 
Miss Poynter’s rather impersonal, not to say, universe-worship- 
ping religion, is extraordinarily like that of the higher minds in 
George Eliot’s stories. ‘Take this, for instance, which might be 
paralleled out of almost any of them :— 


‘“«¢Oh, yes, I was unhappy enough,’ said the schoolmaster, smiling, 
‘very unhappy, very desperate, very miserable for a time ; as miser- 
able as people can be when they look upon themselves as the central 
point of the Universe, and find that it is not turning their way. And 
for the most bitter part of my unhappiness, a great trouble that came 
upon me, and that I will perhaps tell you about some day, I still 
think there was no real cure. I mean,’ he said, hesitating a little for 
the simplest words in which to express himself, ‘that it was a pain 
that had to be accepted and borne, though for a long time I did not 
see that either. I thought to get rid of it by trying to run away 
from it and from myself. But that, you know, Hetty, we cannot do.’ 
—‘No,’ said Hetty, with one of her flashes of bitterness, ‘it seems as 
if we were made like that ; whatever we most hate we’ve got to carry 
about with us. The world ’ud be a different place if that wasn’t so.’— 
‘Well, that is what I didn’t see at first,’ said the schoolmaster; ‘only 
after a long time I came to understand that since the pain was there 
and could not be got rid of, the only thing was to have patience and 
endure it; and very soon after that I felt that I would not have been 
without it, since it had taught me many things I could not have 
known otherwise. That is what every one feels who has been through 
much suffering; but I will not expect that from you yet, ILetty,—only 
with time we come to that great consolation. And as for another 
part of my trouble,’ the schoolmaster went on, smiling, ‘I quite 
got over that; I mean my ugliness and awkwarduess, and what 
people said about them. ForI was not only very ugly, but the con- 
sciousness of it made me both shy and awkward when I was a lad, 
and like a foolish young fellow that I was, I chose to make myself 
very miserable because I was not handsome and accomplished, like 
some of my friends. But that I quite got over; chiefly, no doubt, 
because it is in great measure a trouble of youth, and I outgrew it ; 
but also because I presently learned to look upon ugliness and all 
similar miseries in a new light. I began to understand, through 
reading and thinking of other things, that God hud not made me or 
any one else ugly and awkward on purpose, just because it was His 
will, and He wanted us to be ugly for some end that we could not 
understand; but that ugliness and beauty, like health and sickness, 
and cleverness and stupidity, all came through great laws that govern 
the world, and are in trath for the great good of humanity, though 
some people have to suffer by them. And then I saw the folly of 
wishing what I saw to be just and good in itself, to be altered on my 
account, that I might be the happier. After I had got that well 
into my mind, | never once cared again about what I was, or what 
people might think of me. Do you understand me at all, Hetty ?’— 
‘No,’ said Hetty, wearily, closing her eyes. ‘I want to be happy 
like Jenny—I can’t help wanting it. And I can’t abide ugly people, 
I never could.” 

With all these likenesses, it may occur to some people that there 
has been elaborate imitation of George Eliot, in Miss Poynter’s 
story. And, though that is no doubt false, yet it can hardly 
be questioned, we think, that she has been so far saturated 
with George Eliot’s works, that she has, half unconsciously, 
borrowed the essence of her ideas and style. Nevertheless, 
it is the borrowing, not of an imitative, but of a genuinely 
creative, though lesser genius, kindled at the same source. 
If you can often trace the resemblance in the ideas, there 
is true originality in the types of character, and the way in 
which they are developed. The Hetty Adams of this tale is so 
far like the Hetty Sorel of Adam Bede, that she is full of vanity, 
and makes an attempt to destroy herself; and her aunt, Mrs. 
Adams, is a quieter and more educated edition of Hetty Sorel’s 
aunt, Mrs. Poyser,—her sayings often reminding one closely of 
the sharp-witted farmer’s wife of that great tale. But the 
vanity of Hetty Adams is the vanity of a deformed girl of great 
force of passion, while the vanity of Hetty Sorel is the vanity 
of a very pretty girl of no depth of nature at all. It is 
certainly curious that Miss Poynter should have chosen for 
her scene of action a name so like the Hayslope of Adam 
Bede as Haysted, and that the scene, though aparently 
nearer to the moorland, should be laid in something 
like the same region. Still, this little story is modelled 





on entirely different lines from that of Adam Bede, and 
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is on a much slighter scale; and if it resembles any of 
George Eliot’s stories in general structure at all, resembles 
Silas Marner, much more than Adam Bede, the incidents of 
the concealed marriage, and also of the growth of miserly pas- 
sion in Silas Marner, having very obvious equivalents in Among 
the Hills. Yet thoroughly imbued as Miss Poynter clearly is with 
the genius of her great predecessor, and frankly as she seems 
to avow it, it is impossible to deny that her own genius is quite 
equal to the task of working out a completely original variation 
on the same general air. Few things that the present writer has 
read of late years have struck him more than the scene in which 
the deformed girl, burning with vindictive mortification at the 
coarse taunts of the servants at the great house, and bitter 
against all mankind, overtakes the little cripple on her return 
home, and makes her dance with her in the lamplight, that she 
may show her how hideously the shadows of the two crooked 
figures contrast with the gay dancers at the Hill farm ; 
again, the scene in which Hetty, after giving her gold away 
for Nessie’s cure, regrets her own generosity so keenly, in 
the utter emptiness of her disappointed love, that she cannot 
restrain herself from going back to see and touch the gold 
once more, as it lies in the drawer of Richard Armstrong’s 
house, to which she had taken it; and finally, the scene in 
which the announcement that she will be paralysed for life, 
affects her as mere good news. All three scenes come quite un- 
expectedly upon the reader, and show the clearly original power 
of the imagination which conceived them. 

We have said enough to indicate our high opinion of this 
little story. Of course, it is slight, and even thin, if compared 
with the master-pieces of George Eliot; and the mere fact that 
it seems to have borrowed some real suggestions from them, 
makes one’s estimate of the resources of the author’s own genius 
more hesitating than it would otherwise be. Especially, we 
think, in the studiedly subdued tone of the religious feeling,—a 
tone so subdued as to keep it well nigh on the level of George 
Eliot’s half-melancholy, half-dogmatic agnosticism,—there seems 
to us a certain appearance of Miss Poynter’s having gone into 
captivity to the greater writer. But this we may say,—that 
if in future works the originality shown in several of these 
scenes, grows, and the tendency to reproduce certain notes and 
cadences of George Eliot’s “ vox humana,” dwindles, there is 
no living writer of fiction known to us who has the same chance 
of earning a place near that of her great predecessor. 





NEPAUL.* 

Tue recent death of the Maharajah, or King, of Nepaul, and the 
accession to the throne of his youthful grandson, gives peculiar 
interest to these two volumes, which contain the experiences of 
a gentleman who resided in an official capacity at Khatmandu 
during the thirteen years closing in 1863. Those years 
were very eventful ones in the history both of British India and 
of the semi-independent kingdom of Nepaul. In the former 
the Sepoy Mutiny, and in the latter the growth of Jung Baha- 
dur’s power, marked them out as a distinct epoch in the 
chronicles of both States. But it needs not this special ground 
of recommendation to justify the statement that the late Dr. 
Oldfield has provided us with a very complete, accurate, and 
interesting description of the country ruled by the warlike 
Goorkhas. Dr. Oldfield includes in his narrative the amplest 
details, drawn from both personal observation and official reports, 
of the geography, history, and recent political life of Nepaul, 
which attained the rank of a single and united kingdom a few 
years after Clive established the British supremacy in Bengal, 
on the field of Plassey. We have nothing but unqualified 
praise for the manner in which Dr. Oldfield’s manuscript has 
been edited and published by his relatives, and the work will 
form a sufficient monument to the memory of a praiseworthy 
servant of the Indian Government. 

Nepaul extends along the Himalaya for about 500 miles west 
of the small State of Sikhim, but its greatest breadth is not 
more than 140 miles, and this is only attained at one spot. 
Between this mountain-land and the plains of Oude there lies 
the thick belt: of jungle known as the Terai. The population 
is computed by natives to reach 5,000,000, but this is certainly 
an exaggerated estimate. Dr. Oldfield suggests 4,000,000 as 
nearer the truth; but even this may be excessive. A Hindoo 
race, known as the Newars, who had been driven from the 





* Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descriptive, with Anecdotes of the Court 
Life and Wild Sports of the Country in the Time of the Maharajah Jung Bahadur, &c. 
By the late Henry A. Oldfield, M.D., many years Residency Surgeon at Khat- 
mandu, 
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Plains during some of their numerous struggles with the 
Mahommedans, established their authority in this region 
during the fourteenth century. The exact date given for this 
event is A.D. 1322, and from that time until the year 1769 
Nepaul, although divided into three States, was virtually wb. 
ject to the authority of this family of the Newar Kings. Dr, 
Oldfield describes the condition of the country and its people 
at its crisis in modern times in the following passage :— 

“The vast tract of forest, and of marshy, malarious land which 
skirts, almost uninterruptedly, the southern face of the Himalayas, 
from Assam, in the far east, almost to the Satlaj, in the north-west, 
formed an insuperable bar to any regular intercourse between the 
natives of the Plains and those of the Hills. Thus isolated from con- 
nection with Hindostan, the Hill Rajahs and their subjects became, ag 
it were, ‘a peculiar people.’ Absorbed in their own internal affairs 
—at one time warring with neighbouring chiefs, at another occupied 
in pastoral pursuits, or in hunting expeditions within their own terri- 
tories—they knew little and cared less about the political changes: 
and revolutions which were occurring in Bengal. Inhabiting a coo} 
and bracing climate, they were physically far superior to the languid 
and enervated Bengalees. The virgin purity of their native soil had 
never been sullied by the foot of foreign invader; they were the only 
Hindoo States which had not been degraded by Mohammedan 
conquest.” 

This indifference was reciprocated by the inhabitants of the 

Plains, and it was only when the Newar King was threatened 

in his last strongholds by the chief of the Goorkha clan that he 

threw aside his hereditary contempt for the people of the lowlands, 
and appealed to the British for aid in his emergency. Prithi 

Narayan, the Goorkha, was one of those vigorous and ambi- 
tious soldiers of fortune who sometimes seize the opportunity 

furnished by the decadence of a ruling house to establish a 

dynasty of their own. By availing himself of the rival preten- 
sions of the other chiefs and of the misfortunes of the Newar. 
prince, Prithi Narayan succeeded, after encountering many 

vicissitudes of fortune, in accomplishing his design. In 1767, 
when he held final victory in his grasp, the appearance in the: 
Terai of a small English force, under the command of Captain 

Kinloch, disconcerted for the moment his plans. Captain Kinloch 

had been sent in compliance with the request of the Newar 
prince, but he was compelled to beat a hasty retreat by the 
want of provisions. Within the next two years, Prithi Narayan 

brought the struggle for power to a conclusion, and established 

the Goorkha dynasty at Khatmandu. It may be here stated 
that the origin of the Goorkhas is wrapped in mystery, but. 
they claim descent from the ancient Rajput family of Oodey- 
pore. To resume this summary of historical events. In 1771, 
Prithi Narayan, having accomplished his part in ensuring 
the greatness of his family, died, leaving two sons to enjoy 
what he had conquered. There then ensued numberless quarrels: 
and feuds between members of the royal family, but these did 
not interfere with the growth of the Goorkha power. In 1791 
the King of Nepaul invaded the neighbouring country, Tibet, 
at the head of a large army; but, although so far as the object 
of this expedition was plunder it must be considered as suc- 
cessful, the very next year found him compelled to retire before 
an army sent to chastise him by Keen Lung, the great Emperor 
of China, who, in his proclamation of war, styled the Nepaulese 
prince, not inappropriately, “the robber.” 

The Chinese defeated the Goorkhas in several engagements, 
and advanced to Nayakot, only twenty miles distant from their 
capital. The Goorkhas were glad to purchase a peace by 
surrendering the crests of the Himalayan Passes, and by 
acknowledging the ruler of Pekin as their suzerain. For 
exactly sixty years after this campaign, the relations of the 
Goorkhas with the Chinese were peaceful. The quinquennial 
tribute was duly forwarded to Chentu, and a not inconsiderable 
trade was carried on with Lhasa and the region to the east of 
that city. The ‘Tibetans, feeling themselves safe under the pro- 
tection of the Chinese, assumed an arrogant tone towards the 
Goorkhas, imprisoned or ill-treated some of their traders and 
travellers, and to all the protests of the Khatmandu Durbar 
replied with silent contempt. In the year 1852, therefore, 
the Goorkha authorities, represented by the late Jung Bahadur, 
resolved to obtain by force redress for these wrongs; and 
they were the more encouraged to undertake the enterprise, 
because they had persuaded themselves that the Chinese were 
so fully occupied by the Taiping rebellion and other troubles that 
they would be unable to come to the assistance of the Tibetans. 
Several years were passed in making the extensive preparations 
necessary for this dangerous war, and it was not until 1855 that 
Jung Bahadur found himself ready to commence operations. 


The Tibetans had made considerable preparations for defend- 
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ing their territory, and the superiority of their position supplied 
to some extent their deficiency in military knowledge. And 
after many months’ fighting, the war closed without any de- 
finite result. Things resumed their normal aspect, and Nepaul 
still remains among the tribute-paying kingdoms dependent 
on China. The reply of the Chinese Amban stationed at 
Lhasa to Jung Bahadur’s envoy may, while we are on this por- 
tion of the subject, be fitly quoted. He said,~—- 

“That it was impossible to cede one inch of territory, as it be- 
longed to the Emperor of China (having been made over by him to 
the Lamas for religious and charitable uses, to support the Buddhist 
monasteries of Tibet), and it was not in the power of the Tibetans 
to alienate any of it. If the Nepaulese would agree to these terms, 
and evacuate the Tibetan territory they now occupied, there should 
be peace; if not, he—the Amban—would report all to the Emperor, 
and bring down a large Chinese army to recover the Tibetan lands, 
and to invade Nipal, promising—with an oath repeated seven times 
—that, in such case, he would ravage Nipal, destroy its capital, and, 
carrying off its Malik, would send him to the Emperor at Pekin, to 
be presented to the Emperor in his most angry mood.” 

As might be expected, these volumes contain a very full 
account of the career of that great and extraordinary man, the 
late Jung Bahadur, who ruled Nepaul during nearly thirty 
years with wisdom and resolution. His far-sighted policy was 
very favourably exhibited during the crisis of the Mutiny, and 
the Nepaulese contingent played a certain part in its suppres- 
sion. Although supposed to cherish Chauvinist ideas, Jung 
Bahadur found a friendly, although reserved, policy towards our- 
selves to be the most prudent, at the same time that he had to 
abandon his dreams of conquest beyond the Himalaya. Dr. Oldfield 
preserves several characteristic observations of this Minister, of 
which we may quote the two following. He once said that “he 
knew our power and skill so well, that he was convinced if we 
could not make a road over a mountain, we should make a 
tunnel under it, so that no moantain could stop our progress; 
but though the cat cannot fight on even terms with the lion 
yet if the lion drives him into a corner, the cat will scratch his 
eyes.” And on another occasion,—*‘ I know my nation is not 
equal to yours, nor our power to yours; but there is one thing 
in which we are and ought ever to be equal,—namely, justice, 
mutual justice !”” 

There are many other points of interest in these volumes to 
which we should have liked to refer, but perhaps enough has 
been said to show that Dr. Oldfield’s sketches have just claims 
to rank very high among the standard works on the kingdoms 
of High Asia. They are the more valuable, indeed, because 
they describe a country which is in the anomalous position of 
being both an independent kingdom in treaty alliance with our 
Government, and also a tributary State of the Emperor of China. 





THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT FOR TEACHERS.* 
Mayy books will be written, and much time must pass, before 
the Revised Version can take its proper and accepted place. 
Individuals will form their own views, but it will be long before 
general opinion finally either accepts this in place of the old 
Version, or retains it for reference only, or demands a new re- 
vision in its place. Meantime, Professor Newth recalls us to 
the immediate and practical question. Much of the discussion 
and criticism now current is based upon the assumption that 
the Revised Version is set forth for use in place of the old. We 
do not complain of this. On the contrary, such discussion and 
criticism are necessary, in view of the ultimate decision of 
the question. But for the present, at all events, this is not 
the practical question. If we were asked at once to admit a 
great change in the Lord’s Prayer, as we use it in private and 
public devotion, we might well hesitate. If we were called 
upon to decide whether Dr. Vance Smith is right in protesting 
against the translation of zvedjue by a word implying 
personality, most of us would have to wait some time for the 
united judgment of scholars and divines. So in regard to less 
important, yet far from insignificant points; the frequent 
changes in diction are, by some, said to be often unnecessary 
and occasionally misleading ; and this controversy also must be 
settled, before the public can form a final judgment. But, 
pendente lite, we can make that use of the book for which it is, 
at least immediately, intended,—that is to say, as the deliberate 
judgment of a considerable number of first-rate scholars, pro- 
posing, not to supplant, but to supplement and illustrate the 
words to which we are accustomed. 

Professor Newth, therefore, wisely addresses himself to the 





* Lectures on Bible Revisi By § 1 Newth. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1881. 








class which is more especially concerned with this provisional use 
of the Revised Version. The great mass of Bible-readers are not 
likely to study the new edition, unless or until they are per- 
suaded to substitute it for the old. Many of them will buy and 
look at it, but they will hardly go much further at present. 
Professed students of Biblical literature will, of course, give it 
their best attention; but of them we need not now speak. Be- 
tween these two classes there is a third, those, namely, who 
without leisure or knowledge for much Biblical learning, under- 
take to explain and enforce the practical teaching of the Bible. 
This class includes many clergymen and ministers of religion, 
to whom it is no reproach that their active lives exclude the 
leisure and labour required by Biblical students. Besides these, 
there are the ‘“Sunday-school and Bible-class teachers, and 
such others as from any cause may be unable to consult many 
books or to read lengthened treatises,” for whom Professor Newth’s 
work is “especially intended.” It is these who will receive most 
immediate benefit from the Revised Version, and through them 
wider and juster ideas of the Bible ought to reach the larger class, 
who can scarcely make much use for themselves of the new 
edition. They may fairly be expected to take the accustomed 
volume in the right hand, and the Revised Version in the left. 
A constant comparison of the two can hardly fail to enlarge 
their teaching, to give more life and interest to their discourses, 
and to keep them from unqualified assertion on some points 
where the “‘ vanity of dogmatising” is most evident. 

Professor Newth’s volume is a handbook, intended to aid in 
an intelligent use of the Revised Version. Himself one 
of the Company of Revisers, he does not satisfy mere curiosity 
about the proceedings in the Jerusalem Chamber. Dr. 
Vance Smith has explained, in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, that any such revelations would be 
a breach of faith. But our author’s object is not to tell 
us what were the divisions in the Company, and what sides 
were taken by the different divines, but to show those 
who need information what was the necessity for revision, 
and what the history of other Revisions has been. He ez- 
plains how from very early times it has been found necessary 
to remove errors, to revise, and to retranslate. He gives a brief 
but clear account of the English translations which appeared 
before 1611. He shows how mistakes must creep in, even into- 
printed editions, and how, in fact, there are numerous and un 
doubted mistranslations in the Authorised Version. So much 
as is necessary and possible is then told of the Revision of 1881 ; 
and lastly, an appendix contains the prefaces to the different 
English Bibles, from Wycliffe to the Revisers of King James. 
We gladly commend this volume to all who, without 
leisure for wide reading, intend to make serious use of 
the Revised Version. One chief benefit resulting from the 
labours of the Revisers is likely to be that it will help people to- 
distinguish between the spirit and the letter of the Bible; and 
to see how the latter has been altered again and again, and may 
in places be still uncertain, and yet that the former remains 
unchanged. The kind of orthodoxy which clings desperately to 
the turn of a phrase, and to the absolute certainty of words, 
hangs by a half-uprooted bush, with a precipice below it. As 
the history of the Bible becomes better understood, it will be 
seen that this terror is misplaced, and that no changes do or 
can affect what is really precious. When people learn from the: 
Revised Version that the wisest and most stable divines are not 
afraid of alterations, and from Professor Newth that the 
immense additions to the critical apparatus of Biblical litera- 
ture since 1611 leave our Bible in essentials what it was then, 
it may be hoped that timidity will be exchanged for a more 
robust and intelligent faith. 





MR. GREENWOOD ON THE LAND-LAWS.* 
Tue Daily Chronicle has done well to publish the popular 
summary of the case against the Land-laws, which Mr. Green- 
wood now reissues in pamphlet form. There are two objects to: 
be attained by the popular exposition of the subject. The one 
is to explain some of its technicalities, and thus to prevent the 
use of incorrect. terms, and to exclude from the discussion 
some of those ad captandum assertions which are beside 
the real point. The other, and still more important, ig 
to put clearly before the public the real features of the 
question, the idea which lies at the root of the English land 





* Our Land-laws, and the Evils They Produce. Reprinted from the Daily 
Chronicle, with Annotations, &c. G. G. Greenwood, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. National Press Agency, Limited. 
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system, and the evils which attend its working. Mr. Green- 
wood performs both these duties efficiently. In his pages is 
explained, in very simple and clear language, what is the 
nature of the several interests in land which the law allows,— 
especially what is the meaning of an estate tail, and the effect 
of what is popularly called the law of entail; what the effect of 
the law of primogeniture, and (what is very important) in how 
slight a degree these laws are responsible in practice for the pre- 
sent condition of the ownership of English land; and what, on the 
other hand, is the nature of the device, the system of constantly 
repeated settlements, to which that result is mainly attributable. 
Very clearly, also, does Mr. Greenwood put his finger upon 
the one distinguishing feature of the present system, the tying- 
up of the greater part of the land of the country so as to keep 
it in families, and to place it perpetually in the hands of persons 
who have only limited powers of dealing with it. 

One or two striking facts will, perhaps, best illustrate 
the state of the case. A peer, who has written with unusual 
freedom and freshness on the subject of Lord Cairns’s Land 
Bills, alleges that nine-tenths of the House of Lords are tenants 
for life of their lands; and we have it, on the statement of a 
warm advocate of things as they are, that the members of that 
House own more than a third of the whole land of the United 
Kingdom. Such facts are sufficiently significant of the state 
of English landholding,—very few landed proprietors, and 
those few for the most part only limited owners, quasi-trustees 
for their descendants. Now, surely, it cannot be seriously 
contended that such a state of things is due to the natural 
working of economic laws? Were the spectacle merely that of 
the aggregation of land in few hands, the question might, per- 
haps, be debatable, though the contrast offered by other civi- 
lised countries would furnish a primd facie contradiction to the 
suggestion. But the accompanying fact of limited owner- 
ship practically settles the point. No possible ingenuity 
ean argue that freely-working economic laws would result in 
placing a great producing power in the hands of men so fettered 
as to be unable to use it as they pleased. Are the manufac- 
tories of the country, the collieries, or the ships, in the hands of 
limited owners? Does a capitalist tie up his means with a view 
to unborn generations, before entering the commercial race ? 
Whatever laws may have operated to bring about the English 
system of landholding, it is clear they cannot have been 
economic laws. And this really leads us to the heart of the 
question. Some view or tendency in at least a portion of the 
community there must, no doubt, have been, to produce the 
actual result. Laws are but the product of the wishes or con- 
science of the community, and those laws which now facilitate 
the tying-up of land would not exist, had it not been wished or 
thougbt right that land should be tied up. What, then, has 
been the object? Unquestionably (excluding from considera- 
tion for the moment the older feudal system), to perpetuate 
families. Not the good of the community, but the maintenance 
of the family in a certain position in that community, has been 
the motive of the land-laws. Not the development of landas a 
machine for producing food or other kind of wealth, orasa means of 
well-being to the nation at large, has been the object in view ; but 
the endowment of a certain section of the nation with a certain 
portion of the soil, so that all those numberless powers and in- 
fluences which spring from the possession of a commodity 
which, in the abstract, is as necessary to the life of the com- 
munity as light and air, should centre in this section. This is 
the first great truth to be learned about the land qnestion. The 
object of tying up land, and of all the devices for so doing, the 
law of primogeniture, entail, and settlement, is to constitute a 
class of territorial magnates, not to make the land of the 
country most conducive to the generalinterests. Territorialism, 
as Mr. Zincke has so aptly termed the system, not the common 
weal, has been the object of the land-laws. 

But the matter does not rest here. Those laws which have been 
the outcome of the wish to constitute a landed aristocracy have 
reacted to intensify the tendency towards such an aristocracy, 
even to some extent against the wishes of its members. Mr. 
Greenwood points out again, what has been already shown by 
Mr. Lefevre, Mr. Kay, and others,—that the system of 
family settlements which is now, as entail was in the 
thirteenth century, the means of perpetuating territorial- 

ism is almost self-working, placing such strong constraint 
upon the expectant absolute owner, as to require the greatest 
strength of mind to resist the temptation to resettle. Lord 
Carington has told the world how he has, by listening to the 











advice of friends at an age when he had no views of his own 
on the subject, fettered himself for life in the management of 
his land; and his case is only one of thousands. The expectant 
tenant-in-tail wants an immediate income, and his father 
wishes him to play his part in the perpetuation of the family 
estates. Hence, a bargain is made, and long before the man 
who would eventually be unfettered owner comes into possession, 
or is competent to consider the alternative advantages offered 
to his choice, he has assisted in again shackling the land for at 
least another generation. So also, as Mr. Greenwood points 
out, the existing laws of primogeniture and entail, slight as 
their effect is (apart from the sanction they give to the practice 
of strict settlement), do, no doubt, aggravate the result, occa- 
sionally operating against the wishes of the parties interested 
to keep the land together, and prevent its free circulation. 

Thus, then, we have, first, a system of law relating to the 
ownership of land framed and worked with a view to the 
creation of a landed aristocracy; and, secondly, a state of 
things in which, while the law remains unaltered, it is exces- 
sively difficult for those immediately affected’ by the system to 
shake themselves free from it, even with the best wish to do so. 
Now, in this position there is only one conceivable answer 
to the plea for reform, which can even be entertained. 
If it could be proved—and the onus would clearly lie on the 
opponents of change to give the necessary proof—that in 
spite of the different aim of the Land-law, and the singular 
result which has been attained by it, the management of land 
in England, the development of its capacities for producing 
food, and, what is still more important, for rearing a happy, 
healthy, and prosperous population, left nothing to be desired, 
it might then be argued, Why advocate merely theoretic changes ? 
But so far from this being the case, there is no serious attempt 
to deny the existence of grave evils. Land undrained and 
starved of capital, wholly insufficient cottage accommodation, 
a most cumbrous and expensive system of land transfer, the 
frequent demoralisation of expectant heirs, and the artificial 
prevention of that free circulation of land in the absence of 
which it is impossible to tell whether the ownership of land 
is sufficiently diffused,—these are some of the evils which un- 
questionably result from our land system, while some would 
unhesitatingly add that condition of the peasantry in which the 
workhouse is the goal of a laborious life. The first practical 
question, therefore, really is, whether it is worth while to undergo 
these evils—not for the sake of preserving a landed aristocracy, 
because it has yet to be proved that the land-laws are necessary 
to the existence of such an institution—but in order to per- 
petuate an instrument which, by highly artificial means, ensures 
the existence of that aristocracy, almost, it may be said, whether 
its members, for the time being, wish it or not. This 
is a question not for experts, not even for the classes which 
furnish members of the two Houses of Legislature, but for the 
nation at large; and hence, the value of such popular exposi- 
tions of the subject as that now before us. 





LES PENSIONNAIRES DU LOUVRE* 
“Far as the eye reaches, we are ruled by Fashion,” says a 
German, who aspires to regenerate mankind and civilisation by 
the music of the future; “for it is not an accidental whim of 
our public life that we are under the sway of fashion, just as 
there are valid reasons in the history of modern civilisation 
why the caprices of Parisian taste should dictate to us in 
matters of conventionality. In fact, French taste, the spirit of 
Paris and Versailles, has for two centuries been the sole pro- 
ductive ferment of European culture. Whilst no nation’s spirit 
proved capable of forming types of art, the French spirit pro- 
duced at least the external form of society, and to this day the 
fashionable costume. Now these phenomena may, perhaps, be un- 
dignified, still they are indigenous in France, and suit the French 
spirit; they express that spirit as distinctly and obviously as the 
Italians of the Renaissance, the Romans, the Greeks, the Egypt- 
ians, and Assyrians have expressed themselves in their types of 
art; and there is nothing more significant as to the fact that the 
French are the ruling people of the civilisation of our day, than 
that our fancy at.once stumbles upon the ludicrous, if we only 
imagine ourselves trying to get rid of their fashions. We see 
at a glance that a ‘German fashion’ opposed to a French 
fashion would be something utterly absurd ; and as our feeling» 
nevertheless, revolts against that rule, we have, finally, to con- 





* Les Pensionnaires du Louvre. Par Lonis Leroy. Dessins de Panl Renouard’ 
London: Librairie de l’Art, 134 Bond Street. 
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fess ourselves fallen under a veritable curse, from which only a 
regeneration infinitely deep could redeem us. That is to say, 
our entire nature would have to change, so that the very idea of 
fashion would become utterly meaningless, even as regards our 
external life.” It appears that during the French war a feel- 
ing of shame suddenly arose amongst the Germans in relation 
to their dependence upon Paris fashions, and it took the form of 
a public appeal to “German womanhood” to lay aside the 
fashionable costumes of Paris. It is, perhaps, needless to say 
that a new German costume was not adopted. This German 
writer considers the Frenchman of the present day as essen- 
tially modern, the product of a special art of expressing, moving, 
and dressing himself; and his rule for this is taste. It is 
assuredly to his credit that he is original, and that he is so is 
shown in the fact that others set themselves to imitate him. 
If no nation is now capable of creating an original art, it is 
surely something that the Frenchman has made a work of art of 
his own proper person, and it is not his fault if he should be 
imitated awkwardly. There is, however, something very 
humiliating in this imitation. English people are, perhaps, less 
sensitive to the power of ridicule than many other nations. 
There is a sort of dogged pride about them which helps them to 
a certain amount of self-sufficiency, and they have done more 
than most to emancipate themselves from this sway of fashion; 
still, the most insular and thick-skinned amongst us, if he 
has been much in French society, cannot entirely throw off the 
feeling that our art, our dress, our taste, must be bad when 
they attempt to show independence of the French code. Who 
has not winced under the exclamation, “ Ah, que c’est Anglais!” 
if he is in the least sensitive to ridicule, and not altogether 
self-sufficient, insular, and sure of his own ground,—knowing, 
as one does, all it expresses of contemptuous, patronising, 
pitying condemnation. 

These remarks occurred +o the present writer after reading 
Les Pensionnaires du Louvre ; for, showing it toa French friend 
who was well acquainted with many of the types there re- 
presented, we could not help exclaiming, “Oh, how French !” 
and we must confess that the remark was not meant altogether 
for praise. But it was taken for pure praise, with that nait 
self-approval which is one of the characteristics of our neigh- 
bours across the Channel; and as the present reviewer is of an 
amiable, easy-going turn of mind, he took care not to ruffle the 
composure of his friend’s nature by suggesting any meaning not 
altogether complimentary, but only took his revenge by in- 
dulging afterwards in the above reflections. Our French 
friends, however, will take these reflections also as compli- 
mentary, so secure are they of their right torule the civilisation 
of our day. 

Les Pensionnaires du Louvre is the rather ambiguous title of 
a series of fresh and original sketches, or “impressions,” of 
some of the lady copyists in the Louvre. ‘The illustrations are 
by Paul Renouard, to whom we are introduced in the short 
preface as a young artist as yet little known, whose talent is 
worth more than his reputation. He has not had apparently 
much success as yet as a painter, but is considered to have a 
most remarkable talent as a draughtsman. “Il a le mouve- 
ment et la couleur, les deux qualités qui font les maitres. 
Il saisit au vol les attitudes et les gestes dans leur réalité, 
matérielle et morale ; son crayon rend Ja vie et le caractére. II 
attrape d’instinct ce je ne sais quoi qui distingue du cadavre le 
corps vivant, fut-il endormi, et il le rends sans effort. On peut 
examiner & ce point de vue tous les dessins que nous publions 
dans ce volume; chacun d’eux représente un personnage en 
action, avec son expression et son caractére particuliers.” ‘This 
is an opinion that certainly may be endorsed, on the whole. 'The 
text is, as we said before, thoroughly French, and to English 
readers the novelty both of the drawing and subject will be an 
additional attraction; the descriptions are witty, sarcastic, and 
amusing, but perhaps not always to English notions “ quite 
proper.” 

The author tells us how he goes to the Louvre, with the view 
of studying the various types of female copyists, in order to 
write his book, and he feels himself rather embarrassed as to 
how he is to gather sufficient materials to make it interesting to 
the reader. He thinks there would be a want of interest in 
merely presenting the outer surface, in describing the person 
or classing the talent of the artist. He longs for some one 
lntimately acquainted with the subject who can act as “ diable 
boiteux,” and disclose to him its “coté intime.” He had 
scarcely formed this wish, when he is accosted by an artist, a 





dauber of the first water, one who could, if he chose, be exactly 
the wished-for guide; and this is a certain Jean Potet, a 
thorough-going “ impressioniste,” to whose talent he had always 
done full justice, by declaring his best works altogether vile and 
abominable. Jean Potet salutes him by the name of God 
father :— 

“T must now give in parenthesis the origin of this fancy title of 
relationship: A year or two after the war, a group of very emanci- 
pated artists organised an exhibition in the Salons de Nadar, Boulevard 
des Capucines. The catalogue consisted almost entirely of works 
characterised as ‘ Vue du Port de Havre, Impression du Matin,’ ‘ Vue 
de Ceci, Impression du Soir,’ ‘ Vue de Cela, Impression du Brouillard ;” 
indeed, to such an extent, that I named in consequence my 
criticism of the exhibition, ‘ Exposition des Impressionistes ;’ and as 
this mot has since had a great success, I am not sorry to claim it now 
as my own. A word, an expression, you will say,—what is there in 
that ? Well, many people will not leave even that behind them.”’ 
Jean Potet is delighted to serve as cicerone. No one knows 
better than he does the feminine personnel who spoil so much 
canvas, under the pretence of copying the masters. He passes 
apparently his whole time in wandering about the galleries 
studying this subject, likewise making the study of the masters 
his pretence. That it is a mere pretence, we soon find out, by 
the racy and chaffing conversations he has with some of the 
“ Pensionnaires.” This Jean Potet is a thorough-going Bohe- 
mian,—amusing, witty, good-natured, and very much out at 
elbows. One of the most amusing parts of the book is where 
he is supposed to be piloting the very provincial family Poivrot 
from Gisors round the galleries. He takes them in at every 
turn; even makes them believe a fat lady, of a certain age, 
who is copying a head of Christ, is the Baroness Roth- 
schild. He begins evidently in a spirit of mere fun, but he 
carries on the joke when he finds it has given him a certain 
dignity in the eyes of the Poivrot family. Indeed, on the 
strength of it, and to express their gratitude for his having in- 
troduced them to such a celebrity, he is invited by them to 
dinner, which is probably what the poor fellow has been aiming 
at for some time. Jean Potet never can be taken at a disad- 
vantage; he is always ready and witty, and if one does not ask 
for much instruction, but prefers amusement, no one could be a 
better guide. His answers and way of putting off the incon- 
venient questions of young Master Poivrot might serve as a 
model to any embarrassed parent under the same circum- 
stances :— 

“ «Ta Bethsabée’ de Rembrandt plonge Mme. Poivrot dans une 
indignation dont Potet la sort diftficilement.—‘ Est-elle assez jaune, 
Veffronteé! Et vous me dites que c’est pour elle, que le Roi David 
a commis un crime?’—‘Oh! il ena été bien puni! Jéhovah a fait 
mourir en trois jours trois cent mille de ses sujets.—Le crime da 
roi-prophéte intrigue Fortuné, qui répéte a satiété & sa mére, 
‘Maman, qu’est-ce qu'il avait fait? Dis un peu, maman.’—‘ To 
m’ennuies !’ — ‘ Dis, tout de méme, m’man.’ — ‘ Demande 4 Mon- 
sieur- Potet.’—Potet explique 4 l’enfant que le vainqueur de Goliath 
a laissé tomber Urie dans un piége & loup, pour lui prendre sa femme 
de ménage, célébre dans Israél par sa facon de faire les confitures de 
coings. Ce qui parait trés rationnel 4 Fortuné; mais il s’explique 
moins pourquoi Jovah a fait périr trois cent mille hommes qui 
n’avaient pas touché aux confitures. ‘Pourquoi? Dites, M’sieu 
Potet.’—‘ Mon ami, n’essayez pas de sonder les voies et moyens de la 
Providence. Qu’il te suffise de savoir qu’elle a toujours raison, 
méme quand elle a tort. —‘ Ah! .. . . et pourquoi que la femme de 
ménage n’est pas habillée ?—‘ Parcequ’on se serait fait remarquer 
en Judée, en s’habillant pour prendre un bain.’ Toutes ces ques 
tions elucidées, on passe dans la galerie d’ Apollon.” 

We can scarcely do more now than glance at the various types 
we are here introduced to; many of them seem familiar to any 
one who has lounged through these galleries. We are shown, 
first, the stout, elderly lady whose life is spent in making copies: 
of Prudhon’s “ Divine Justice ;” then, by way of contrast, the 
pretty, little, coquettish Mdlle. Bidard, who, knowing she is 
being looked at, as she paints with rapidity and decision, throws 
herself back in her chair to judge of the effect of her work, 
much more often than can be necessary, just because she knows 
it is a becoming attitude; then a Madame Chaumonot, who 
spends her time in copying, with great precision and zeal, 
“ Still Life,” by “Chardin ;” on this occasion it was a bottle! 
The sketch of this old lady, both in the description and the 
drawing, is almost the best thing in the book. Next, we are 
given a conversation between Sarah Bernhardt and a Malle. 
Abbéma, supposed to be overheard by the author and his 
guide. ‘Then there is the lady who was a beauty in her youth, 
and the young lady who tries to reconcile in her painting the 
rival schools under which she has at times studied,—viz., the 
Impressioniste and the Academical. Also we are introduced 
to a young lady of doubtful “noblesse,’ but undoubted 
beauty, without a portion, who comes to paint in the Louvre 
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in hopes of picking up a rich foreigner; and the fast girl, 
who seems to consider the Louvre her salon, to receive her 
visitors in; and, again, to the little Blanche Perigueux, who 
spends hours at her easel under her mother’s eye, the mother 
deploring all the time the immense waste of colours for so 
little show! But it is useless merely to mention in this bald 
way more of the numerous characters here sketched. Any 
one who is not afraid of some French slang and chaff, would do 
far better to become acquainted with them on his own account. 





AYALA’S ANGEL.* 


Wuat are Angels? is a question to which very various answers 
may be expected, and certainly Mr. Trollope’s opinion on the 
subject appears to be widely different from Spenser’s. For 
in the beautiful description given of them in the Second 
Book of the Faerie Queene, which begins,— 
‘“* And is there care in Heaven? and is there love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 

That may compassion of their evils move ?”’ &c., 
we are told that they,— 

“Their silver bowers leave, 

To come to succour us that succour want,” 
which is a comfortable and pleasant point of view from which 
to regard them. But the Angel whereon depends much of the 
story before us was anything but serviceable to the heroine, 
Ayala, and very nearly wrecked her happiness altogether. 
This Angel was simply the high-flown ideal of a romantic 
young lady, and had no more solid existence than her own 
imagination :— 

“She had floating in her young mind some fancies as to the beauty 

of love. That there should be a hero must, of course, be necessary. 
But in her day-dreams this hero was almost celestial,—or, at least, 
ethereal. It was a concentration of poetic perfection to which there 
was not, as yet, any appanage of apparel, of features, or of wealth. 
It was a something out of heaven which should think it well to spend 
his whole time in adoring her, and making her more blessed than had 
ever yet been a woman upon the earth. Then her first approach to 
a mundane feeling had been her acknowledgment to herself that 
Isadore Hamel would do as a lover for Lucy. Isadore Hamel was cer- 
tainly very handsome, was possessed of infinite good gifts; but even 
he would by no means have come up to her requirements for her own 
hero. That hero must have wings tinged with azure, whereas Hamel 
had a not much more etherealised than ordinary coat and waistcoat. 
She knew that heroes with azure wings were not existent save in the 
imagination, and, as she desired a real lover for Lucy, Hamel would 
do. Bat for herself, her imagination was too valuable then to allow 
der to put her foot upon earth.” 
Various good men and true sought her hand, but what with 
adorning themselves with chains and rings, and being ugly, red- 
haired, or common-place, they failed to correspond to her ideal, 
and of every suitor it appeared to her that he was,— 

“Not the Angel of Light,—could never be the Angel of Light. 
There was nothing there of the azure wings upon which should 
soar the all but celestial being to whom she could condescend to 
give herself and her love. He was pleasant, good, friendly, kind- 
hearted,—all that a friend or brother should be; but he was not the 
Angel of Light.” 

Her sentiments about what she owed to this mythical Angel 
were as follows :— 

“Tf there was any law of right and wrong fixed absolutely in her 

bosom, it was this,—that no question of happiness or unhappiness, of 
suffering or joy, would affect her duty to the Angel of Light. She 
owed herself to him should he come to seek her. She owed her- 
self to him no less, even should he fail to come. And she owed 
herself equally, whether he should be rich or poor.” 
The consequence of this unreal attachment was that when the 
vight man came, she refused him, and there was considerable 
difficulty in bringing her to that matrimonial ending which is, 
according to the author, tho only proper and not discordant 
‘finish to a novel. She certainly gives every one a great deal of 
trouble, and quite justifies this speech from her aunt :— 

“ What I want to know is what it is she looks for. Like any other 
girl, she expects to get married some day, I suppose; but she has 
been reading poetry, and novels, and trash, till she has got her head 
so full of nonsense that she doesn’t know what it is she does want. I 
should like to shake her till I shook all the romance out of her. If 
there is anything I do hate, it is romance, while bread and meat, and 
‘coals, and washing, are so dear.’ ”” 

Ayala’s absurd devotion to her ideal is amusing, and gives a 
sense of freshness to the story; but she cannot be called a new 
creation of Mr. Trollope’s, inasmuch as she bears a strong 
family likeness to sundry other vacillating individuals whom 
he has described in former works. That phase of character, 
both male and female, which doubts and hesitates and shilly- 
shallies over its love-affairs seems to be in his eyes deserving of 
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especial study; but that is a matter as to which there may be + 
two opinions, and we believe that many of his readers are, like 
ourselves, irritated to see a writer of his talents devote himself 
to a minute description of the love-whims of young men and 
women who do not know their own minds. ‘The task is un. 
worthy of a man capable of so much better things,—it is 
Apelles taking to sign-painting, or Mr. Gladstone giving his 
mind to settle a squabble between his housemaids about a cap- 
ribbon. 

Mr. Trollope is undoubtedly an adept at describing society 
in its every-day life. He reveals the motives of the most 
trivial actions, and can demonstrate to a nicety why Mr. Smith 
sat down on the chair with the pink chintz-cover rather than on 
the blue ottoman, and what were the reasons which induced 
Miss Jones to move the cushion to the left-hand side of the sofa. 
He has also a knack of converting prevalent phases of thought 
and opinion into flesh and blood, so that in an individual may 
often be recognised the embodiment of some characteristic 
peculiarity of society, or some form of idea which is common to 
most of us; and evidence of this power is to be met with in the 
book now under consideration, though not to the same extent 
as in The Way We Live Now, which we have always thought 
to be a remarkable instance of it. By dint of subtle apprecia- 
tion of character and of these arts, which must surely result 
from unusual quickness in feeling the social pulse, he accom- 
plishes a feat that no less able writer could perform, and takes 
his readers pleasantly through three volumes, without the usual 
aids of plot and incident; the thread of story in Ayala’s Angel 
is too slight to be called a plot, yet the book is amusing, in 
spite of that deficiency. 

The Tringles occupy a prominent position in the work, and 
the reader soon comprehends all the ins and outs of the family, 
as well as if he had himself married into it. The head is Sir 
Thomas, a vulgar, rich, City man, whom his brother-in-law 
speaks of disparagingly as a “ bullionaire ;” and who, when 
worried by the vagaries of wife, children, or nieces, rushes off 
to Lombard Street, and finds consolation for domestic bothers 
in the manipulation of millions :— 

“OF all the grand things of the world which his energy and 

industry had produced for him, he loved his millions the best. ..... 
He could affect the rate of money throughout Europe, and emissaries 
from national treasuries would listen to his words. He had been 
Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of Eugland. All the 
City respected him, not so much because he was rich, as that he was 
one who thoroughly understood millions. If Russia required to 
borrow some infinite number of roubles, he knew how to arrange it, 
and could tell to a rouble at what rate money could be made by it, 
and at what rate money would certainly be lost.” 
For all his roughness, he has a soft heart, and we like him, 
and heartily sympathise with his efforts to get rid of the well- 
born horse-leech of a man who marries Sir Thomas’s daughter 
for her money, and then—notwithstanding the £6,000 a year 
which she has brought him—is too mean to set up a house of 
his own, and tries to quarter himself permanently on his father- 
in-law. The son, Tom Tringle, is, in the author’s opinion, the 
real hero of the story, and there is in him a queer mixture of 
romantic love and shrewd practicality. In his highest and 
most ridiculous flight of passion he does not lose sight of the 
main chance for long together, as is seen in his proceedings 
when he attempts to propitiate his lady-love with the offer of a 
diamond necklace. He chaffers over it with the jeweller, 
is proud of himself for getting ready-money discount taken 
off, and then has a qualm lest the lady should, by any possi- 
bility, keep the gift, even though rejecting the giver. He gets 
his aunt to offer the present for him, and, in doing s0, is 
comically divided between his anxiety to get credit for as much 
magnificence as is justly his due, and yet to say nothing but 
what is strictly true :— 

“¢This is for Ayala.’—‘ For Ayala !’—‘ Yes, indeed. I am not 

the fellow to stick at a trifle when I want to carry my purpose. I 
bonght this the other day, and gave ready money for it,—two 
hundred and fifty pounds,—on purpose to give it to Ayala. In 
naming the value,—of course you'll do that when you give it her,— 
you might as well say three hundred guineas. That was the price on 
the ticket. I saw it myself,—so there won’t be any untruth, you 
know.’” 
Are not his birth and breeding here excellently indicated, by 
his taking it for granted that the price of the gift would cer- 
tainly be alluded to at the time of its presentation? His 
opinion as to “the bosom of one’s family ” exactly corresponds 
to that of Harry Joscelyn, in Mrs. Oliphant’s recent novel, and 
may be quoted as being probably an accurate expression of the 
feelings of many young men on that subject :— 
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«“¢T call an evening in the bosom of one’s family about the slowest 
thing there is. The bosom must do without me for the future.’ 
—‘Won’t your governor cut up rough ?’—‘ He must cut up as he 

Jeases. But I rather fancy he knows all abcut it. I shan’t spend 
half as much money this way as if I had a house and wife and 
family,—and what we may call a bosom of one’s own.’ ”’ 

Some of the conversations and reflections have a tendency to 
tediousness; where they are merely repetitions of what has 
been already said, and do not bear upon the story or assist in 
developing a character, they would have been better omitted or 
curtailed. And, before concluding, we should like to comment 
upon Mr. Trollope’s fondness for making people “tell,” 
“teach,” “encourage,” or “bring” themselves to think this, 
that, or the other; it is a mode of expression which is excellent 
and effective in suitable places, but which loses its force, and 
becomes a mere mannerism, if constantly used where the 
various tenses of the verb “to think” would do equally well, 
without any “teaching,” “telling,” “educating,” or “ bringing.” 





LORD GEORGE PAGET’S CRIMEAN JOURNAL.* 


Tur Crimean War is becoming ancient history so rapidly, and 
its most dramatic incidents have already been described so 
exhaustively, that we opened this book with a sense of impend- 
ing weariness. Not often have our presentiments been so com- 
pletely falsified. Lord George Paget’s comments are so fresh 
and shrewd, that they lend an interest to the topics which he 
handles however hackneyed. And some of these topics have 
an interest of their own which may fairly be called imperish- 
able. An insignificant affair from a purely military point of 
view, and a deplorable blunder from any point of view, the Charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaclava retains its hold upon men’s 
imaginations in a way which many a great and important battle 
has failed to do, and we can well understand why Mr. Kinglake 
told the writer of this Journal that he had learnt more from it, 
with regard to that fight, than from all other accounts put 
together. Lord George Paget led the second line in the cele- 
brated charge, and having been requested by Lord Cardigan, 
who led the first, to give him his best support, was much dis- 
contented with the way in which his leader brought, or rather 
failed to bring, his brigade out of action. Time, however, as 
he says, works wonders, and he has been brought to see Lord 
Cardigan’s error in a more favourable light. We are unable to 
take so lenient a view of that undoubtedly brave officer’s short- 
comings, and Lord George studiously avoids suggesting any ex- 
planation of how his leader missed the 8th Hussars. But we 
shall not attempt to reopen any of the much-vexed questions 
which were raised by that incident and others in the mis- 
managed “Invasion of the Crimea.” Suffice it to say that 
Lord George, on more than one occasion, fully confirms 
the unfavourable judgment which we had occasion recently 
to pass on the military capacity of Lord Raglan. His genuine 
admiration for the. high and noble nature of his chief is 
unstinted, but it is easy to read between the lines of such a 
passage as this :—‘‘ The fact is, we can fight better than any 
ether nation, but we have no organisation. At the Alma, it was 
just the same bull-dog work, but no orders issued ; and so at the 
commencement of the Peninsular war, and so it will be at Sebas- 
topol.” These words were addressed to his wife, on the day 
after Balaclava, and on the following day he writes :— 

“Lord Raglan rode through our camp this afternoon, which caused 
some excitement amongst our fellows rushing to cheer him in their 
shirt-sleeves. But he did not say anything. How I longed for him 
to do so, as I walked by his horse’s head! One little word, ‘ Well, 
my boys, you have done well,’ or something of that sort, would have 
cheered us all up; but then it would have entailed on him more 
cheers, which would have been distasteful to him; more’s the pity, 
though one cannot but admire such a nature. Yet these poor fellows 
in their shirt-sleeves were the relics of a blunder, the blame of which 
must, in the last resort, rest upon Lord Raglan’s head.” 

How they had borne themselves in the conflict, which was the 
result of that blunder, has been often told, but will bear 
repetition in Lord George’s words :— 

“Oh, how nobly the fellows behaved! At one time we were 
between four fires, or rather four attacks,—right and left, front and 
rear. That is, a heavy fire from right and left, and cavalry in front 
and rear; and during all this time the fellows kept cheering! Alas! 
alas! it was a sad business, and all without result, or rather with the 
result of the destruction of the Light Brigade.” 

And yet not so entirely without result as Lord George for the 
moment imagined. Such heroism as that is never entirely 
thrown away. After the terrible carnage of Albuera—a lost battle 
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practically, if Soult had not retreated as he did, unnecessarily — 
it was noticed that the French armies in Spain never met the 
English infantry with the confidence which they had previously 
shown; and Lord George, writing from Eupatoria more than a 
year after the charge, says :— 

‘A curious anecdote to the credit of our cavalry, and chiefly, 

perhaps, the result of Balaclava, is the following, the common talk of 
all here:—In the affair that occurred a fortnight before we got 
here, when the French took some Russian guns, a Russian officer ex- 
claimed, with surprise, ‘Oh! you are French, are you ? We thought, 
seeing some of you in red, that you were English cavalry. Had we 
known the truth, a better resistance would have been made, &c. 
(One of the French Hussar regiments were all red.)” 
The writer, with becoming modesty, adds, “ Which is the most 
curious ?—that the Russian officer should thus have acknow- 
ledged a ldcheté, or that the French should have repeated it to 
us?” In a rather different spirit, we should ask whether a 
finer compliment was ever paid, by friend and foe alike, to the 
cavalry of Britain. Other amusing anecdotes are recorded in 
this book of the impression made upon the Russians by Bala- 
clava. They were puzzled by the bear-skins of the Greys, and, 
with memories of the Alma in their minds, thought that we had 
mounted the Guards on horseback. Liprandi would hardly 
believe that Parkes, Lord George’s orderly, who was about six 
feet two inches high, was a Light Dragoon. “If you are 
a Light Dragoon,” said the Russian General, “ what sort 
of men are your Heavy Dragoons ?” He told his prisoner 
“that it was well known that all the Light Brigade 
were drunk that morning, and when Parkes assured 
him that neither he nor any of his comrades had put a morsel 
of food or drop of drink in their mouths that day, he said, 
‘Well, my boy, you shall not remain in that state long,’ and he 
called to an aide-de-camp, and told him to give the prisoners a 
plentiful allowance of food and drink.” It is a pleasure to 
read such a story as this, and still more to hear how the prisoners 
taken at Balaclava were treated in Russia. Their imprisonment 
“resulted ultimately in every sort of kindness and attention from 
every one, Parkes winding up his description thus:—‘ Ay, my 
Lord, the officers were not ashamed of being seen walking about 
with us.’” On the other hand, it is almost painful to have to 
record the bitter contempt which Lord George expresses, and we 
must say justly, for the conduct of the Russian cavalry. Of the 
lancer regiments which tried to bar the retreat of the poor rem- 
nants of the 4th and 11th, he says: —Well, we got by them 
without, I believe, the loss of asingle man. How, I know not. It 
isa mystery tome. Had that force been composed of English 
ladies, I don’t think one of us could have escaped.” Mr. King- 
lake has given an explanation of the inaction and stupidity of 
the troops which are quizzed here so mercilessly, but it is a 
curious fact that while the Russian infantry is confessedly 
inferior to none in Europe, their regular cavalry has not yet 
won its spurs in any great pitched battle, and the last war with 
Turkey proved how thoroughly baseless and undeserved was 
the reputation which accident had given to their irregular 
horse. 

We have marked so many passages in this book for quota- 
tion, that we are puzzled which to select. We take at random 
a little incident which, “as it affected me only,” says Lord 
George, “ will, I fear, be of small interest to the general 
reader :”— 

‘“‘ After we had mounted (for the famous charge), and jus’ before 
we commenced our advance, Colonel Shewell, commanding the 8th 
Hussars, happened to rest his eyes on one of his men with a pipe in 
his mouth, which so excited his military ire, that he hollaed to him 
that ‘he was disgracing his regiment by smoking in the presence of 
the enemy,’ a grave view of the question which certainly I (his 
commanding officer) did not, or at least, up to that time had not 
reciprocated, inasmuch as I at this very moment was enjoying a 
remarkably good cigar. The question then rose in my mind, ‘Am I 
to set this bad example ? (in the Colonel’s opinion, at least,) or should 
I throw away a good cigar ?’—no such common article in those days, 
be it remembered. Well, the cigar carried the day, and it lasted me 
till we got to the guns. With shame do I say it.” 

This is a pretty good specimen of that “ cheery stoicism”’ which 
Mr. Carlyle so admires in our aristocracy. 

“For there was no one, I believe, who, when he started on this 
advance, was insensible to the desperate undertaking in which he was 
about to be engaged. ..... So we went on. ‘ Right flank keep up. 
Close in to your centre!’ The smoke, the noise, the cheers, the 
groans, the ‘ ping, ping’ whizzing past one’s head, the ‘ whirr’ of the 
fragments of shells, the well-known ‘slush’ of that unwelcome in- 
truder on one’s ears,—what a sublime confusion it was! One incident 
struck me forcibly about this time,—the bearing of riderless horses 
in such circumstances. I was, of course, riding by myself, and clear 
of the line, and for that reason was a marked object for the poor, 
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dumb brutes. They consequently made dashes at me, some advanc- 
ing with me a considerable distance ; at one time as many as five on 
my right and two on my left cringing in on me, and positively 
squeezing me as the round shot came bounding by them. I remarked 
their eyes, betokening as keen a sense of the perils around them as 
we human beings experienced (and that is saying a good deal). The 
bearing of the horse I was riding, in contrast to these, was remark- 
able. He had been struck, but showed no signs of fear, thus evincing 
the confidence of dumb animals in the superior being.’’ 

This passage will sound familiar enough to readers of King- 
lake, but touches of this kind seem more impressive from the 
lips of the eye-witness than from the most eloquent narrator at 
second hand. Lord George, although his English is occasion- 
ally of the Rawdon Crawley sort, says what he means and 
means what he says so unaffectedly, that it is a pleasure to 
retrace in his company scenes with which we are almost too 
familiar. We lie with him on the ground side by side with 
Cathcart, and gazing on Sebastopol through our telescopes, hear 
the latter say—a week after Alma, and just four weeks before 
the charge—“I could get in there to-night, with my division, 
if they would let me. I have tried hard, but am not allowed to 
make the attempt.” Or we dine with him at Lord Raglan’s 
head-quarters, two days after the charge, and hear the latter 
say, in reply to his remark that he had lost his trumpeter, 
“** Never mind, George, you will never want another.’ A little 
speech, but one to have lived for, coming from such a man!” 
The whole book, in fact, is studded with these little, graphic 
touches; from the first page, where “we took in 600,000 rounds 
of ball-cartridge, left behind through neglect by the 20th Regi- 
ment, and which was stowed away under the main cabin, a 
pleasant mine for us,” down to the last, when we find him turn- 
ing the tables upon Nelson by complaining, as a soldier, of the 
‘‘ dinner-hour,” to which the Navy sacrifice the interests of the 
Service as to a sort of religion, and our officers chafling the 
Navy officers by asking them if it is true that the ships piped to 
dinner during the battle of Trafalgar.” 

We have not indicated a tithe of the interesting contents of 
this unassuming little book. We can only say thatit strikes us as 
the best of its kind that we have ever met with. It is an indis- 
pensable companion to Kinglake’s volumes, and an invaluable 
guide-book (among its other merits) to the big picture now 
exhibiting in Leicester Square. Critics differ about the claims 
of the pencil in the last case, about the claims of the pen they 
will, we venture to predict, be unanimous. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
nn 
POETRY. 

Vane’s Story, Weddah and Om-El-Bonain, and Other Poems. 
By James Thomson. (Reeves and Turner.)—The poem called 
“Vane’s Story”? we may pass over with brief comment. The 
meaning is not obvious, and what the reader does catch of it 
will scarcely incline him to search carefully for what is hidden, 
unless, indeed, he is attracted by a very decided revolt against belief, 
and very doubtful utterances about morals. “Weddah and Om-El- 
Bonain ” has, at least, the merit of being easily intelligible. It is an 
Eastern tale of love, full of the fiery passion of the “land of the 
cypress and myrtle.” The hero is an Arab lover, one of the kindred 
of the Azra, “who perish when they love;” and he goes without a 
sound to his death, the being buried alive in a chest wherein a slaye- 
girl has concealed him, sooner than betray his mistress. This theme 
Mr. Thomson has treated with adequate power, but his style is any- 
thing rather than Oriental. Oriental imagery, however copious, is 
simple ; indeed, it is copious rather in the sense of being copiously 
employed than of being varied. In the “ Arabian Nights,” for 
instance, images abound, but then they are repeated again and again. 
“‘ With a face like the full moon,” is as much a stock epithet as @ezos 
is of an Homeric hero. Here are two stanzas :— 


“ At last death left the balance, and the scale 
Of wretched life jarred carth : and in the morn 
The lover woke, confused as if a veil 
Of heavy dreams involved him ; weak and worn 
And cold at heart, and wondering what bale 
Had wounded him and left him thus forlorn : 
So still half-stanned with angnish he lay long, 
Fretful to rend the shroud that wrapt his wrong. 


He turned; and on the pillow, near his head, 

He saw a toy, a trifle, that gave tongue 

To mute disaster: forthwith on his bed 

The coiled snake Memory hissed and sprang and stung : 

Then all the fury of the storm was shed 

From the black swollen clouds that overhung 
The hot rain poured, the fierce gusts shook his soul, 
Wild flashes lit waste gloom from pole to pole.” 


Whatever may be the poetical power of such writing, it does not 
suit the subject. ‘Two Lovers” strikes us as better, or, at least, as 
less incongruous. Here the two, a Moslem youth and a Christian 








maiden, change each their faith, giving up, as they thought, Heaven, 
in order that they may at least be together in hell. It is the tragie 
side of a story, which some of our readers may have heard in a comi¢ 
form ; a husband and wife—Catholic and Protestant—who loved each 
other so dearly, that they simultaneously went over each to the 
opposite communion. Finally, we may quote ‘A Requiem,” which 
seems to express the poet’s mood when he is not in the mood of 
active rebellion :— 
“Thou hast lived in pain and woe, 

Thou hast lived in grief and fear ; 

Now thine heart can dread no blow, 

Now thine eyes can shed no tear : 


Storms round us shall beat and rave ; 
Thou art sheltered in the grave. 
Thon for long, long years hast borne, 
Bleeding through Life’s wilderness, 
Heavy loss and wounding scorn ; 
Now thine heart is burdenless : 
Vainly rest for ours we crave ; 
Thine is quiet in the grave. 
We must toil with pain and care, 
We must front tremendous Fate, 
We must fight with dark Despair : 
Thon dost dwell in solemn state, 
Couched triumphant, calm and brave, 
In the ever-holy grave.” 


Miscellancous Poems. By C.K. T. (Moxon and Saunders.)— 
There is some pretty verse in this volume, which would have pleased’ 
more entirely, if the author had better understood the limits of hig 
power. Tenderness of sentiment and a feeling for natural beauty, 
helped by a not inadequate power of expression, are quite enough to 
produce poetry which will please for the present, though it can scarcely 
hope to survive far into the future. But C. K. T. is too ambitious, 
and sometimes mars the effect of his efforts by aiming at too much, 
Take this little piece, ds an instance :— 


“THE WELL. 


** Dark and cool the water lies 
In the old time-honoured well ; 
Down deep the bucket flies, 
And how often, who can tell ? 





For the schoolboy, hot with play, 
For the labourer tired with toil, 
For the traveller on his way, 
Doth the tireless rope uncoil. 


And how often, who can tell ? 

Or, who first the gracious draught 
Drew up from the bounteous well ? 
Or, who sunk the ancient shaft? 


They are dust, who slaked their thirst 
At the little silver fount 

In the wild woods, where it first 
Called the huntsman to dismount ; 


They are dust, the pioneers, 

Who the strong-armed forest broke, 
Where the old well now appears, 
Where now curls the village smoke. 


So shall we within the vale 

With our children’s children dwell, 
But the waters ne’er shall fail 

In the old time-honouved well.” 


This is pretty enough; but then come some more stanzas, beginning 
with “Thus within the Poet’s Soul,’ making a far-fetched com- 
parison, which touches no chord of feeling in the reader.— 
Fulgencius, with Other Poems, Old and New. By B. Montgomerie 
Ranking. (Newman.)—The story of “ Fulgencius,” in which the 
wicked plotter is thrown into the furnace where he had schemed that 
the innocent should perish, has been told, with variations, by Schiller, 
and we know not how many others besides. Mr. Ranking has em- 
ployed a metre which is diffieult on account of its easiness, and 
achieved a fair success. ‘The Peace of the Hills,’ which comes 
next, is very intense, and somewhat unintelligible. This is what 
“ The Grasses Say ” :— 


“ Ah! surely we can gladden him, 
The meadow-grasses, thick and short! 
When unbelief would sadden him, 
To meadow-!land he made resort ; 
There he fell down upon his face,— 
And we are fruitful, his embrace 
Had might ; and we are soft, his tears 
Fell with so rich a rain. His fears 
Have quickened every upland bent, 
And moors toss evermore, and moan as thoagh beshent.” 


Commonly, Mr. Ranking struggles to say things in new and striking 
ways. When he is most reposeful, he pleases us best. “St. Dorothea,” 
for instance, will be read with pleasure, while the lofty strains of the 
“ Pindaric ode” to solitude, as our grandfathers would have called 
it, fail of their aim. Sometimes Mr. Ranking follows in the steps of 
Mr. John Payne, as in the “ History of Susanna.” We would counse} 
him to forbear, for the future. Rigorous self-restraint, and a stern 
command exercised over a too wandering fancy and a too facile pen, 
may make something of Mr. Ranking, though he has written too 
much to allow us to be very hopeful. Scenes and Songs. By 
Gerald Bendall. (S. B. Barrett.)—Mr. Bendall’s “Scenes” are 
certainly not above the level of the average of modern dramatic poetry. 
“The Flight of Venus,” which cannot be called a “scene” in the 
ordinary sense, is a piece of calm and sustained dignity. But it is 
in his songs that Mr. Bendall is seen at his best. Many of these 
have a tenderness and quaintness of pathos which seem to distin- 
guish them from the better known poems they resemble in form. 
In vers de société, Mr. Bendall shows a creditable skill. There are 
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three prayers to women, suggested by the direction of Comte to his 
disciples, that they should pray three times a day to some woman. 
The first, to Cleopatra, is by far the best, as a work of art; the 
gecond, to George Eliot, is fairly good; while the third, to Joan of 
Aro, strikes a thoroughly wrong note. Mr. Bendall appears to have 
awallowed the Joan of Arc myth unquestioningly——The Poetical 
Works of J. C. Prince. Edited by R. A. D. Lithgow. 2 vols. 
(Heywood and Son, Manchester; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
London.)—It is clear that something besides a sense of the poetical 
value of Mr. Prince’s work has prompted this republication. Mr. 
Prince had contributed for very many years to the “ poet’s corner”’ 
of various Lancashire papers, and it is quite credible that his merits 
should have made the readers of those papers anxious for an edition 
such as the present. But to criticise these poems as works of art is 
a very different matter. Briefly, the author had much metrical 
fluency, a genuine love for nature, and a power of producing some 
of the most deliciously bathetic verses we have ever encountered.— 
Poems. By John Macleary Peacock. Chosen and edited by Walter 
Lewin. (Reeves and Turner.)—Mr. Peacock was an artisan, but one 
whose occupation gave him more opportunities of seeing the world 
than commonly come to his class. Something of this advantage 
appears in his verse, which has an ease that seldom comes except 
from long culture. Both in politics and in religion Mr. Peacock was 
something of an irreconcilable. He tells us that,— 


“Princes, and prelates, and peers 
That night were at sport and play ;” 
that,— ‘ 
‘The fiend Superstition, who’s long warr’d wi’ men 
Sae like a weird warlock, creeps back to his den ; 
An’ tyrants in terror noo quake on their thrones, 
For men gather knowledge in spite o’ sic drones ;” 
and other common-places of revolutionary invective, that were more 
in favour five-and-twenty years ago than they are now. But there 
is something better in his verse than this,—a feeling for nature, and 
sympathy for man. Songs in the Twilight, by the Rev. Charles D. 
Bell, D.D. (Nisbet.)—Here is some very graceful and tender verse ; 
“Effie,” for instance, which reads like the outcome of personal emo- 
tion, has much sweetness and pathos. But Dr. Bell writes too easily, 
—lituram inscite metuit.” In this very poem he spoils one of the 
best stanzas by using “ placéd,’’—“ God has placéd all things sweet.” 
It is surprising to see what an impression of feebleness, and even 
falsity, a single word of this kind will give. A “ Village Lay” is 
another poem worthy of note and praise. Here is a stanza on ‘“‘ The 
Lake Country,” which gives a not unfavourable specimen of the poet’s 
power :— 
**No spot without its beauty, far or near ; 
Green glen and glade, huge scaur, and wood-clothed hill, 
Fair field and fell, and silver mountain-rill, 
And lakes where lilies, flowering all the mere, 
Glass their white loveliness in waters clear 
That sleep beneath them, pure, and cool, and still. 
Here have I drunk of beanty to my fill. 
As friends who better known become more dear, 
So with thy charms, When life draws near the end, 
Ye shall be with me, hills and valleys green; 
And dying eyes from dying bed shall send 
A yearning look to each remembered scene, 


Fresh in my heart as though beheld yestreen ; 
And thonghts of you with hopes of heaven shall blend.” 


— A Few Lyrics, by An Amateur (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), have some 
little freshness about them, especially when the writer is minded to 
be satirical or didactic; but why they are called “lyrics,” it would 
be very difficult to say.—Lyrics and Elegies. By Charles Newton 
Scott. (Smith and Elder.)—This is a volume of verse which, though 
not free from weakness of expression, and never giving any impres- 
sion of fullness of thought, yet sometimes earns the praise of grace 
and tenderness. The translations, chiefly made from the German, 
are, perhaps, the best things in the volume. The Lady of the Rose, 
and other Poems. By Thomas Mead. These verses, to judge from 
a pleasing and gracefully-expressed introduction, entitled, “ My 
Motive,” are intended for the ear of one reader, rather than for the 
world. Yet they are better than many of the volumes which have 
@ more ambitious aim. Especially noticeable is a love of nature, 
which sometimes find a happy expression, as in “ The Excursion.” 
We have also received Scenery and Thought, by Edwin Lees (Henry 
Frowde) ; Occasional Verses, by J. Stuart Navine (R. L. Holmes, 
Glasgow); Erin—Verses, Irish and Catholic, by the Rev. Matthew 
Russell, S.J. (Gill and Son, Dublin) ; A Vision of Nimrod, by Charles 
De Kay (Appleton and Co., New York); The Chantry Owl, and other 
Verses, by Henry Sewell Stokes (Longmans). 











The Eastern Archipelago. By W.H. Davenport Adams. (Nelson 
and Sons.)—To this work, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Crawfurd, Mr. St. John, 


Mr. Bickmore, Dr. Junghuhn, Dr. Schwaner, Madame Ida Pfeiffer, and * 


Mr. Davenport Adams all contribute, the former, however, only by 
quotations from their works. Mr. Adams has managed to produce 
something which is neither a book of travel nor a useful geographical 
handbook. The compiler’s plan of “lifting ” any striking scene or de- 
scription from the works of the well-known writers before mentioned 
entirely breaks the flow of the narrative, and deprives it of the great 
charm of personal sympathy. His own “ useful information” com- 
ments go some way towards justifying his ‘consultation of qualified 





authors. From the religious and moral tone of this book, we infer that 
it is intended as a bait for the book-giving Briton. We must warn this 
respectable person against the snare; let him, when in a generous 
mood, choose some complete work, which will leave the impress of a 
strong and healthy personality on his young friend; then shall he 
get hints that another present would be acceptable. In the Eastern 
Archipelago, there are two other points worthy of mention,—firstly, 
sixty illustrations of a poorish kind; then, in the space of one para- 
graph, a patronising refutation of the scientific theories of Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Darwin. 

Wood Magic: a Fable. By Richard Jefferies. 2 vols. (Cassell 
and Co.)—We fear that Wood Magic must be pronounced a failure. 
Mr. Jefferies, as all the reading world knows, is intimately acquainted 
with the rural life of England. His familiarity with the aspects of 
the seasons and the ways of birds and beasts is close and affec- 
tionate. He loves to describe Nature, and his love makes him 
describe Nature well. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
qualities he exhibits in “ The Gamekeeper at Home” and “ Wild Life 
in a Southern County” are such as would have won the heart of 
Gilbert White. To express in admirable English what a writer knows 
of the common objects of our woods and fields is a gift to be proud 
of, but it affords no proof that he can “hold discourse in fable ;”’ and 
Wood Magic, in spite of many felicitous passages, has the unpardon- 
able fault of tediousness. A book of this sort, whether meant for 
young or old, should be marked by brevity, and being almost devoid 
of human interest, would best fulfil its purpose as a fable by a 
distinct and even rapid progression towards the inevitable moral. 
In reality, though intended probably to teach several lessons, there 
is no centre towards which the details of the story converge, for the 
death of King Kapchack the magpie ends nothing, except the life of 
that monarch, and the fact that he is succeeded by the Fox has no 
significance for the reader. The ambition and antagonism of states- 
men and politicians are travestied in these pages. There are plots 
and counterplots, plenty of speech-making, stormy fights, and treaties 
for peace, which are highly approved of by what may be called the 
Manchester party, and denounced with equal fervour by the Conser- 
vatives. The squirrel, who professes to keep aloof from political 
affairs, is, notwithstanding, thoroughly well informed about the state 
of the realm, and undertakes to instruct a little boy—Sir Bevis by 
name—in the parliamentary history of the Wood kingdom. The toad, 
also, is very communicative, and shows how the throne of Kapchack, 
cruel despot though he be, was supported by fear and self-interest- 
The magpie ruled by setting on one bird or beast against another, 
making them fear that if they got rid of him they might have a worse 
ruler, perhaps the hawk or the rat, or even the weasel. ‘So they 
agreed that rather than they woald have these, they would have 
Kapchack, as the least evil.” Little Sir Bevis must have been sorely 
puzzled at what his friends told him about the lack of skill in diplo- 
macy on the part of the wood pigeons; how the rooks, who live 
under a limited monarchy, have now only a king in name,—“ a State 
fiction ;” and how “it is an illustration of the singular complexity 
and paradoxical positions of politics’ that these birds “should form 
the main supvort of so despotic a monarch as Kapchack.” There is 
no special originality in the design of Wood Magic ; in some half- 
humorous passages we are reminded of “ Alice in Wonderland,” and 
the fact that the volumes contain some charming rural pictures will 
not blind the reader to the radical defects of the work. 

The Slavs. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.)—Of late the Slav has decidedly come 
to the front, and a little book about him and his past history will not 
be unwelcome. Dr. Maclear is a well-known writer of manuals, and 
the volume before us, if it bears the marks of rather crude and hasty 
compilation, for which, indeed, he half apologises by a reference to 
his numerous pressing engagements, gives a fair sketch of the sub- 
ject. The Slav has established himself over a very large part of 
Europe, Russia, as we all know, being his chief home. Gibbon dis- 
missed him in a rather contemptuous sentence, to the effect that “ his 
name is obscure and that his conquests were inglorious.” It would 
seem that he was naturally less ferocious than the Celt or the Teuton, 
and, consequently, from an early period he often became the victim 
of an oppression which produced a rather degenerate type of char- 
acter. Dr. Maclear tells us the story of the conversion to Christi- 
anity of the various peoples,—of the Bulgarians, Russians, Poles, 
Pomeranians, and Wends ; and he observes that Christian missionaries 
met with peculiar opposition on Slavonic ground, the result, this, of 
the general characteristics and surroundings of the people. In fact, 
they were more essentially barbarous than Goths or Teutons, as 
“the wild blood of Scythia was still coursing in their veins.” 
Christian morality was almost irreconcilable with the instincts of such 
men as the chieftains of Bulgaria and Bohemia, though the outward 
rites of the Church were accepted with comparative readiness. 
Perhaps this may account for some of the unsatisfactory features 
which have been noted in Russian Christianity. Dr. Maclear never 
lets us forget that he is writing for a religious society. He has made 
a strange slip on page 10, where he says that Tacitus alludes to the 
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Slavonic race under the names Venedi, Serbi, Stavanij, these two 
last names not occurring in his pages. As the story of the conver- 
sion of the West, the book, we have no doubt, will interest many 
readers, as it deals with what hitherto has been a somewhat un- 
familiar period of history. 

The A B C of Philosophy. By T. Griffith, A.M. (Longmans and Co.) 
—This little book is meant as a protest against what the author con- 
ceives to be the unwarranted assumptions and materialistic tenden- 
cies of modern physical philosophy. Matter, motion, mind are 
successively discussed, and we are thus confronted with the main 
problems of philosophy. The author’s contention is that if we have 
to assume the existence of atoms and forces in order to explain the 
universe, we may just as well go a step further, and assume the 
existence of mind ; and that if there is a logical certainty for the one 
hypothesis, there is a logical necessity of a precisely similar kind for 
the other. When physicists talk of atoms, they are, in fact, passing 
out of the region of the “ known”’ and “ the given,” and are “ ground- 
ing things seen on things not seen.” So, too, of force ; here, again, we 
land ourselves in a mere abstraction, so much so, that Du Bois Raymond 
contendsthat ‘forces are as much impersonations fashioned by our own 
fancy as were the nowsuperannuated divinities of ancient mythology.” 
But to explain the world, we must resort to forces and atoms, and so, 
the author argues, we must fall back on both a mind in man and a 
mind in nature ; and from this hypothesis there is no escape. You 
must, in order to account for mental manifestations, accept some 
mental force, or atom, or elementary substance, call it what you will. 
You cannot take the phenomena which are characterised as mind, 
without going farther, and postulating some thing of which these 
phenomena are the appearances. It is possible, we think, that our 
author has not quite clearly apprehended what is involved in the 
view that the mind, as we term it, is simply an expression for suc- 
cessive phases of consciousness. Is it necessary to assume two dis- 
tinct causes of phenomena, as is implied in the ordinary use of the 
words “ mind” and “matter ?’’ Hitherto, what we may call the instinct 
of mankind has taken this necessity for granted,—and rightly, argues 
our author; and he endeavours to show—not unsuccessfully, as we 
think—that the philosophy of such thinkers as Hartmann and 
Haeckel continually employs terms which really contradict their 
theories, and that “all human speech repudiates their sophistry.’’ 
His chapter on “ Mind in Man and Mind in Nature” exposes some 
of the inconsistencies of these eminent men. 

Cuthberht of Lindisfarne: his Life and Times. By Alfred C. Fryer. 
(S. W. Partridge.)—Mr. Fryer has studied his subject with care, 
though he has not, in a very large degree, the power of presenting 
it with vividness. His description of the death of Baeda, for instance, 
is not equal to what has been written before on the same subject. 
The picturesque little details are omitted. ‘On each [of his fellow- 
priests | he bestowed some small gift, as a memorial.”” Why not have 
given us a few more lines, to tell us what the gifts were,—spices, and 
so forth, his private store, the only wealth he had? It is in such 
things that the art of making history vivid greatly lies. But the book 
is a careful and trustworthy work, written with candour, and out of 
a knowledge sufficiently full, and it may be consulted with both profit 
and pleasure. 

The Migration from Shinar. By Captain G. Palmer. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This little volume, which deals mainly with the 
peopling of America, is merely made up of extracts from well-known 
writers, such as Humboldt, Prichard, Sir W. Jones, and Rawlinson. 
This is, perhaps, just as well, the author apparently having very 
slender pretensions of his own. He treats his subject in a very crude 
fashion, and has clearly no real grasp of the arguments which have 
convinced many eminent thinkers of the great antiquity of the human 
race. Lyell, Huxley, Darwin, and Lubbock all contradict the Bible 
in their theories, and so their views are “miserable cobwebs of 
so-called science,” mere “speculative philosophy, which grows 
every year more wild.” We should have thought, for our own 
part, that these distinguished men, whatever opinion we may 
have of some of their conclusions, deserved at least to be classed 
among the most patient investigators of Nature. To talk in this 
way, is a sure sign of ignorance and bad-taste. Captain Palmer, 
no doubt, imagines that he is serving the cause of belief, but we 
fear that he is rather too impetuons a champion. We do not want 
to see Bishop Colenso compared to Tom Paine. It is assumed, as a 
matter of course, that all tradition, wherever found, which bears any 
resemblance to the Mosaic Books, was necessarily derived from them. 
We need hardly say that recent investigations by no means favour 
this theory, though not so long ago it was generally accepted. Again, 
is it not rather absurd to pretend not to know on what grounds Dar- 
winians base their belief that the human race has gradually been 
developed from a very low type, and is there much meaning in adding 
that the authority of Scripture is dead against them? The author 
must know perfectly well that they have given the reasons for their 
belief, though, of course, he is quite at liberty to reject them, as 
nonsense. 

Spirit and Form. Sermons, preached in the parish church of 





irri: 
Leatherhead. By Edwards Comerford Hawkins, M.A., Head Master 
of St. John’s Foundation School. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Mr, 
Hawkins is a schoolmaster, and what he has to say to the youth of 
England, in addition to or apart from the regulation instruction 
which our sons receive in our great classical seminaries, may be 
gathered from a very fine sermon in this volume on “ Culture ang 
Sympathy,” which was preached in the chapel of Marlborough College, 
and which is throughout penetrated with the spirit of Thomag 
Arnold. But the majority of the sermons were addressed to an 
ordinary suburban congregation, and we can only congratulate the 
audience who, after hearing them, requested the preacher to give 
them to the world in a permanent form. The sermons may be 
divided into two classes. In one of these the author endeavours to 
mitigate some of the difficulties which are occasioned by the seeming 
contrasts between the claims of faith and the facts of experience, 
while in the other he exhibits some of the accepted usages of society 
in the light of the morality of the New Testament. In handling this 
second class of subjects, Mr. Hawkins is eminently a preacher of 
righteousness, proclaiming, as he does, with so much frankness, fear. 
lessness, and earnestness, the demands which the life and teaching of 
Christ make upon the entire sphere of human thought and activity, 
There is hardly an urgent social question which Mr. Hawkins does not 
confront, and always in a manly, liberal, impartial, and reverent 
spirit. And for those who are haunted by speculative difficulties— 
and who is not?—we would specially commend for perusal the 
sermons on “Law and Love,’ and on “Christ’s Last Words.” In 
the former of these, the preacher has converted the conclusions 
sometimes drawn from the prevalence of “inexorable law” into 
arguments of trust in the arrangements of an “inexorable love,” 
which is disciplining us for “ perfection through suffering ;” and in 
the latter, he reminds us of the law of development, which was 
enunciated by the Master himself; while his counsel is that, having 
Christ’s presence and spirit with us, our attitude towards the later, 
or possible, discoveries of criticism, history, and physical science 
should be that of patience, trust, and hope. Manly, earnest, thought- 
ful, and suggestive as they are, we can only express the hope that 
these sermons may be known and read by many men; and becanse 
of their bracing tendency, and the remarkable power of compression 
which they reveal, we would specially recommend them to all late or 
present Clerical head masters who are afflicted with a determination 
of words,—to the mouth or pen. 

Aristology; or, the Art of Dining. By Thomas Walker, M.A. 
Edited, with Notes, by Felix Summerly. (Bell and Sons.)—This is 
a very welcome, and should be a very useful republication. Mr. 
Walker was sometimes a little eccentric in his ways of thinking. He 
maintained, for instance, that a man in high health could not get 
dirty, but might roll in the gutter without needing to wash after- 
wards. Sometimes this eccentricity shows itself in these notes on the 
“Art of Dining,’ but, on the whole, it is admirable, full of the 
soundest sense. And it is a matter, this dining, 4.e., entertaining, in 
which sound sense might do a good deal, if people would only listen 
toit. Things have become undoubtedly much worse during the forty- 
six years that have elapsed since Walker died,—worse, that is, in the 
direction of a foolish extravagance. A different wine, two different 
wines, it may be, are commonly given with each course, as if any 
sensible man would drink more than two during the whole meal. 
Perhaps some improvement has taken place, here and there, in the 
direction of lightness and taste. The heavy, monotonous repasts, 
where you find the same dishes, always three times more than 
the guests want, at a dozen tables in succession, have in some 
places given place to something better. We have not space to deal 
in detail with Mr. Walker’s suggestions, and his editor’s sensible 
comments and additions, indeed, every one who entertains should get 
the book for himself ; but one hint we may give, putting it in a brief 
form. As we have “ calico” balls, why should we not have “ mutton” 
dinners ? 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for June:— 
Part 1 of a series of English Etchings (W. Reeves), which are very 
fine specimens of steel engraving.—The Art Journal, containing 
some valuable hints to art collectors.—Men of Mark, the portraits 
given being those of the Hon. G. Denman, Sir D. Lysons, and 8. 
Morley, M.P.—The Magazine of Art.—Part 6 of Pathways of Palestine. 
—The American Art Review, a capital number.— Decoration.—Time.— 
Tinsley’s Magazine, containing the opening chapters of a new siory 
by Ernest Wilding.—The Statesman.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which contains an interesting article on “Colonial Animals, and 
their Origin.’—The Antiquary.—Temple Bar, in which the articles 
on “Arab Humour” are continued.—Our Times.—The Nautical 
Magazine, in which the details of a case are given showing that “ deck 
cargoes ”—especially cattle stalled on deck—are illegal, and when 
thrown overboard through stress of weather, cannot be reccvered.— 
The Army and Navy Magazine.—The Theatre, completing the thind 
volume.—Belgravia, completing the 44th volume, and in which 
the chapters on “Rambles about Eton” are very interesting.— 
London Society, completing the 39th volume.—The Ezpositor.— 
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The Christian Monthly.—The Month.—Catholic Progress.—Chambers’s 
Journal, the interest of this month’s contents being somewhat 
marred by the paper on ‘* Sells,” the major portion of the inci- 
dents in which have been related over and over again.—Good 
Words, Mr. John Dennis’s article in which, ‘‘ How to Read Books,” 
we commend to the attention of all students.—All the Year 
Round, the most noteworthy item in which, after the fiction, 
is a paper on Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘Good Things.’”—The Sun- 
day at Home.—Sunday Magazine.—The Leisure Hour and the 
Girls’ Own Paper. — Cassell’s Magazine.—Golden Hours.— Wells 
Gardner and Co.’s publications.—Harper’s Monthly, which opens with 
an illustrated article on “The White Mountains,” the illustrations 
being fine specimens of wood-engraving.—No. 22 of the Melbourne 
Review.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Scribner’s Monthly, the most inter- 
esting of the illustrated articles in which is the one entitled “ Along 
the North Shore of Long Island.” It also contains a sonnet (said to 
be original) written by Lord Beaconsfield on the Countess of Stan- 
hope, in 1839.—Part 17 of the Family Physician.—Part 8 of Ward 
and Lock’s Universal Instructor.—Part 3 of the Dictionary of Needle- 
work, which promises to be a most useful manual, when completed.— 
Part 1 of Mr. Foster’s Collectanea Genealogica, one part of its contents 
being a first instalment of ‘‘ Musgrave’s Obituary,” notices of many 
persons who died before the year 1800, the Westminster Abbey 
registers of deaths, alphabetical lists of Members of Parliament, the 
marriages of nobility and gentry from 1655, funeral certificates of 
Irish nobility and gentry from 1607 to 1729, indexes to heralds’ 
visitations, and other like matters pertaining to family history. 
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Aldred (W. W.), A Lost Cause &c., 3 vols. Cr V0 ..eccsceeeeseeees (W.H. Allen) 31/6 
Appleton, European Guide, Seventeenth Edition, 2 vols. cr 6vo ...(Longmans) 20/0 
Armstrong (A.), Latter-Day Teachers, 12mo... seeeee(C. K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 











Ashby Priors, or the Beauty of Holiness, 2nd edition, cr 8¥0.......+. (W. Smith) 6/0 
Aylmer (J. E.), Distant Homes new edition, 12mo........ «(Griffith & Farran) 1/6 


Barwell (Mrs.), Good in Everything, new edition, 12mo ...(Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Beard, Treatise on Medical and Surgical Uses of Electricity, 3rd ed, (Lewis) 280 
WwW 












Black (0. J ), The Proselytes of Ishmael, 2nd edition, 8vo......... (W.H. Allen) 6/0 
Bourke (Sir B.), The Book of Precedence, Peers, &., 890 .....4...... (Harrison) 7/6 
Byron, Poetry, Selected, by M. Arnold, 12mo oe. se0eee (Macmillan) 4/6 
Cable (G. W.), Madame Delphine, cr 8vo 8 (Warne) 3/6 
Calcutta to Liverpool, by China, &c., 2nd edition, 12mM0..........06 0 (Thacker) 3/6 
Charteris (M.), Students’ Guide to Practice of Medicine, 3rd ed (Churchill) 70 
Chronicles of Stratheden, &c., by a Resident, er 8vo............ (W. Blackwood) 50 


Clifford (J, R. 8.), Holy-Days and Holidays, sq ........ (Wesleyan Con. Office) 16 
Collection of Latin Maxims, Literally Translated, 8vo ...(Stevens & Haynes) 26 
Cunningham (H. 8.), British India and Its Rulers, 8vo_ .........(W. H. Allen) 106 


Dawson (J.), Australian Aborigines’ Language, &c., 4to ............ (Macmillan) 140 
Dickens (H.), A Woman’s Requital: a Novel, 3 vols. er 8vo.............. (Skeet) 31/6 
Dictionary of Watering-Places, Part 2, Cr 8V0 .......seseeeeeeeeees (Bazaar Office) 20 


Fitzsimon (H.), Words of Comfort to Persecuted Catholics (Simpkin & Co.) 6.0 
Floredice, Memories of a Month Among the Mere Irish (C. K. Paul & Co.) 50 


Gardiner (S. R.), Outlines of English History, 12mo......... (Longman & Co.) 26 
Gill (W. W.), Historical Sketches in Savage Life, &c., cr 8vo (Whittingham) 7/6 
Glass (C.), The One Thing, &c., er 8V0 .........++ ciated scabies cleat (Houlston) 3/6 


Hancock (C. E.), Amateur Pottery and Glass Painting, 4thed. (W.H. Allen) 60 
Hardy (J. D.), Love, Honour, and Obey, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst and Blackett) 31/6 
Harting (J. ry Our Summer Migrants, er 8V0.................60cccceeeeeee (Bickers) 36 











Haslam (8. H.), Conic Sections Treated Geometrically ......(Lonzgman & Co.) 56 
Havergal (F. R ), a Text-Book, 32m0...........+...... flarcus Ward & Co.) 1/6 
Holden (L.), Landmarks, Medical and Surgical, 3rd ed., 8vo ...... (Churchill) 3/6 
Homilist (The), Vol. 5, Excelsior Series, 890.............66-.0000 (Simpkin & Co.) 76 
Honsehcld Readings on Prophecy, by a Layman, cr 8yo...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Howard (-), The Forbidden Fruit, &c., er 8V0 ........0.ccccecccceecceseeeee (Nichols) 5/0 
Howell (C. A.), Pictures of Girl Life, new edition, 12mo...(Griffith & Farran) 16 
Huntingdon (F. D.), Christian Believing and Living, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 36 


Huntingdon (Ff. D.). Sermons for the People, new edition (Griffith & Farrav) 3/ 
Indermaur, Manual of Prac.ice, Sup. Court of Judicature (Stevens & Haynes) 10/6 
Jackson (W.), Parochial Sermons, Cr 8VO .......sssseseeeeeeeeee Si ceadiaa (W. Smith) 3/6 
Jeyes (S. H.), Guide to Studying tor Classical Entrance, &c, (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Keim (T.), Toe History of Jesus of Nazara, Vol. 5, 8vo (Will'ams & Norgate) 10/6 











Kempe (H. R.), Handbook to Electric Testing, new edition. cr 8vo......(Spon) 12/6 
Lee (R.), Natural History for Children, new ed.,cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
Lupton (J.8.), The Horse as He Was, &C., CF 80 ..esssesseseresees (W.H. Allen) 3/6 
Matheson (E ), Aid Book to Engineering, Vol. 2, 8vo <r Semen (Spon) 12/6 
Mérimée (P.}, Letters to Panizzi, 2 Vols. *VO v...cesesescssecseceeeses (Remington) 25/0 
Moncrieff (W, D. S.), The Abdication, or Time Tries All (Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
Monthly Packet, Vol. 1, Third Series, 8VO .....csccscesssceessesereeseeeces (W. Smith) 7/0 
Papal Claims Considered in the Light of Scripture, 12mo......... (W. Gardner) 2/0 
Popular Lessons on Cookery, 3rd thousand, 12im0........0++ (Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Preacher's Monthly (The), Vol. 1, 8VO .se..-.0. ..(Lobb & Bertram) 5/6 
Prout (J.), Profitable Clay-farming, Cr 8VO vesccseccceseessssseseeteess w...(Stanford) 2/6 
Rambles of a Rat (The), by A. L. U. E.. new edition, cr 8vo w(Nelson) 2/6 
Riches (E. H.), Concerning Himself, &c., 18m0........+: sunes (Mack) 2/6 
Roby Family (The), by A. L. O. E., new edition, cr 8vo (Nelson) 2/6 
Rushbrook (W. G.), Synopticon, 410 ......+ -(Maemillan & Co.) 10/6 





Smith (A.), Wealth of Nations, abridged by 
Thames, Map of, and Guide, 4th edition, sq. (Taunt) 3/6 
Tinsley’s Magazine, Vol. 28, 8vo (Tinsley Brothers) 8/0 
White (R, G.), England Without, &¢., CT 8V0 w.scsscssescsescseses (S. Low & Co.) 10/6 
Williams (J. -), Damon, or the Art of Greek Iambic-making (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Wilson (J.), Studies of Modern Mind and Character, 8vo...(Longmans & Co.) 12/0 
Winchell (A.), Science and Religion, cr 8vo (Strahan) 5/0 
‘Woodward (C, J.), Questions in Chemistry, &c , cr 8v0......... (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 


merton (Simpkin & Co.) 9/0 




















The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
fot later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
ee Bean CRORE SET wer vs = 
It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvrsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 






Page ....... ..£10 10 0| Narrow Column........ aadeheteaneda £310 0 
Half-Page...... 5 5 0} Half-Columzn ...... - 15 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column............ nw OF 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
y Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 





: Yearly. Half- = Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
ingdom ... a Bre eA xia pa e.6—... Cie B25 x oi oe 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany, ... 110 6...... OM Siu 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... PR et ee 016 3...... 08 2 





“EAS TERN 
700 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN FABRICS, 
CARPETS, BRIC-A-BRAC. 


ASK FOR LIBERTY AND CO.’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
One Shilling and 1s 3d, post free, 


LIBERTY AND CO., 218 REGENT STREET, W. 





| 
| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 





| 

| cinniaeesan 

| Patterns sent and Estimates given. 
| 


CHINTZES. | Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 


| 
| 134 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LIiMM™MERS NH OT EL, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


This old-established Hotel, situated in the most fashionable part of London, 
having been rebuilt and handsomely furnished, now contains every modern 
comfort for the accommodation of Families and Gentlemen. 

It has also Apartments specially adapted for Military and Public Banquets and 
Wedding Breakfasts. 

THOMAS BENSKIN, Proprietor. 











Made of strong Wicker Work, covered with water- 


D R E WwW ’ S proof sail-cloth, straps, good tumbler lock, very light 
and durable, lined holland. 





PRICES. 
DRESS Lengih. F Best. 2nd Quality. 

t. in. s d. £s d. 

BASKET es 11s 0 

2 6 117 6 

TRUNKS.| 72 200 


Illustrated Catalogues, post fre ’ 
J. DREW and SON, 33 Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 








Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
ROWLANDS’ teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
| washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; sach Rowlands’ 
Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for 
Rowlands’ Odonto. 


ODONTO 





APOLLINARIS, | {8% Sree be. Tinuesi03. 


pane 
Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 5.W. 


“THE QUEEN OF | 
TABLE WATERS.” | 
4 ! 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
DOULTON WAR E. 


As inferior Imitations of their Celebrated ART STONE WARE are being 
introduced, Messrs. DOULTON beg to inform the Public that their ART 
PRODUCTIONS bear an impressed Stamp, with the Name in full, “‘ DOULTON, 
LAMBETH,” with the year of manufacture. 








| The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
, &c , &e. 
| The name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY 
J A N Oo 3. | LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of ail Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
| and 2s per bottle. 


— DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. f 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HUNYADI 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Limited) —A FRENCH MISTRESS 

will be REQUIRED for this School in September 
next. Four Mornings’ Tuition a week, at least. 
Salary to commence at £100.—Applications, with 
particulars of age, experience, certificates, &e., to be 
sent to the Secretary, Mr. T. H. RUSSELL, 37 
Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 


WENS COLLEGE, Manchester.— 

° Under a recent Benefaction, the Council pro- 
pore to Appoint to FIVE FELLOWSHIPS in SCIENCE 
or LITERATURE, each of the value of £100, tenable 
for one year, but renewable for two years further. 

The Appointments will be made not on the results 
of examination, but after consideration of docu- 
mentary or other evidence. Every holder of a 
Fellowship will be expected to devote his time to the 
prosecution of some Special Study, approved by the 
Council. Further particulars may be obtained, on 
application to the PRINCIPAL. 

Candidates must send in their applications, in 
writing, on or before OCTOBER Ist next. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, near Staines. 

It is HEREBY NOTIFIED that the following 
Appointments to the Public Service under the 
Government of India will be offered for competition, 
after the prescribed course of study, among such 
Students as may join the College in July, 1881 :— 

Thirteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department (in lieu of Ten, as previously advertised). 

wo Appointments in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 


ment. 
JULAND DANVERS. 


Public Works Department, India Office, 
Jue Ist, 1881, 


R OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
WY COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution fer those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 50, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1881. Candi- 
dates for admission must, on July Ist, 1881, be over 
17 and under 21 years of age, and must give satis- 
factory proof of their having received a fair general 
education. 

The Secretary of State for India wi!l offer Ten 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1881, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of L884. 

For all further pirticulars, apply by letter only, 
to the Secretary, Public Works Department, India 
Office, S.W. ; or to the President, Royal Indian Engin- 
eering College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

Public Works Department, 

India Office, January 5th, 1831. 


Rwy GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 








Founded 1545. 

Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be com- 
peted for in July, value £30 for three years or longer. 
—Apply to the Rev. A. B. HASLAM, M.A., Ripon. 

This SCHOOL has lately been REORGANISED, on 
the model of the great Public Schools. By a combina- 
tion of the Boarding-house System (as at Rugby, 
Harrow, Cheltenham, &c.) with the Hotel System (as 
at Mariborough, Haileybury, &c.), the advantages of 
the former are obtained, at the woderate cost of the 
latter. The proportion of Masters is about 1 to every 
15 boys. The education is so specialised as to prepare 
boys either for the Universities, or for any of the 
learned Professions, or for Busivess, Great facilities 
are afforded for the study of Science. All expenses 
of every kind do not exe: ed £57 per annum. ‘ 

The addition of new buildings gives studies, separate 
bedrooms, &c., for twenty-five additional Boarders. 
An early application is desirable,as the numbers of 
the Schooi are ivcreasing at the rate of 30 per cent. a 
year, A personal visir, if possible, is desired.—Apply 
to the Head Master, as above. 

N.B—Ripon is about one hour’s journey from Leeds 
on the S., and Darlington on the N. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. — BATH  COL- 
LEGE, Bath. 
— Grace the Duke of CLEVELAND, 





Head Master.—T. W. Dunn, Esq., M.A., late Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor, St. Peter’s College, Cambrid ge, 
and for 10 years a Master in Clifton College. 

Hon. Secretary.—Sir Henry FREELING, Bart. 

Four or more Entrance Scholarships for competi- 
ton on the 1fth aud 15t SeptemLer next, from £25 to 
£50, to be increased to £85 in case of a scholar who 
may need it. 

Allowance for aze in the case of younger boys. 
Candidates from a distance.can be provided for. 


‘PHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

The Statutes and Regulations regarding Degrees, 
Exawinatious, and Courses of Stady, are now pub- 
lished. Students and uthers desirous of information 
muy obtain copies, on application to the Registrar. 

R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, Elstree, 
Herts.—An EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY 14th and 15:h, to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to hoys under 14, on April Ist, 1881, viz., two 
Junior Platt Scholarships of the value of £30 for three 
yeare, and two House Scholarships of the same value. 
—For information, apply, tothe HEAD MASTER. 





R OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
& SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 
for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 
fees)to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 
may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 
in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply. Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall Schoo!, Fieetwood, 


es 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





ARTISTIC FURNITURE, EARLY ENGLISH CABINETS, CHIMNEY-PIECES AND OVER-MANTELS, 
WALL BRACKETS, AND TABLES. 


EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 





DRUCE AND CO,, 
68, 69, and 58 Baker Street; and 3 and 4 King Street, Portman Square, w, 





BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND AMERICAN WALNOT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS IN STOCK; COMBINATION SUITES. 


CARPETS IN SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates Free. 


“THE GROSVENOR- GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


NOW OPEN 
DAILY, NINE TO SEVEN. 


SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS, 


—_—_ 





ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S INFANTS 
FOR AND 


F OO D INVALIDS, 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British MepicaL JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 








M ALVERN COLLEGE. M®: COPYING.—Authors and 
Dramatic Writers REQUIRING MSS. 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS and EX- | COPIED, or Extracts made at the British Museum, 


IBITIONS, December 22nd and 23rd.—Apply to | areinvited to apply to the Secretary of the Society 
= SECRET ARY. ppv for Promoting the Employment of Women, 22 Berners 


ia — | Street. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. T° PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 
——— Miss MARION GREEN, L.L.A., holder of & 
. The ang il TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, | First-ciass Cambridge certificate (Higher Local — 
eptember 27th. have time, after the summer holidays, for ONE or 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRIOH, Esq., | TWO more CLASSES in HISTORY 149 Prince of 
Secretary. Wales’s Koad, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Fetres COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. | [,URNISHING. IRONMONGERY. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and GENERAL 
EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. HOUSE FURNITURE. 




















Two of £60; Two of £50; Two of £30; Two of £20. Fender Frames, Bedsteads, 
EXAMINATION IN JULY. Marble ditto, Bedding, 
Candidates residing in England may be examined Fire-irons, Furniture for 
in London. Stoves and Ranges, Bed-rooms, 


For particulars, apply to Chimney-pieces, Dining-rooms, 
HEAD MASTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. Gasaliers, Drawing-rooms, 


etieacai —— Clocks and B: Sy L Sy 
(4 OWER-STREET itchen Utensils, ats 








SCHOOL for Kitchen Utensils, Baths. 
GIRLS.—PUPILS are received at the HALF Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 
TERM, THURSDAY, JUNE 16th. Fees 3, 4, and 43 Gas and Hot-water Work. 
guineas a term.—For prospectus and further particu- The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Iron- 
lars, apply at 80 Gower Street. mongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 
EES ae Show-rooms. 
EAF and DUMB. — Exceptional | Qoiza Oil, 2s 94 per gallon; Kerosene ditto, 1s 8 
opportunity sage for vie or T raf _— per gallon. 
PRIVATE PUPILS in Home of Experienced Englis - 
Graduate. German Oral System.—F. C. JARVIS, \ ILLIAM 8. BURTON 
B.A., 6 High Lever Road, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North sends a Catalogue gratis and post paid. It 
Kensington, W. contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
—_——___— es stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.—NINE | Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &e., with list of prices- 
SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be competed for Special arrangements made with reference to credit 
on July 26th.—For further particulars, apply to the | withont in any way altering the system of plain 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER. figures and fixed priges, thus retaining to the pur- 
——-- ae ET a a ee the advantages of prices arranged for net 
OLLEGE H O M £ | cash. 
FOR GIRLS, 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4 NEWMAN 
STREET, &e. 

















79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
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TORTHERN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Established 1836. 
Head Offices: Aberdeen—3 King Street; London— 
1 Moorgate Street. The FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company was held 
within their House, at Aberdeen, on Friday, June 10th, 
1881, when the Directors’ Report was adopted, and, 
after carrying £50,000 to the Fire Reserve Fund, a 
Dividend of 20s, together with a Bonus of 10s per 
Share, free of income-tax, were declared, making, 
with the amount already paid, a total distribution of 
508 per Share in respect of the year 1880. 
The following are Extracts from the Report sub- 


— FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Prom‘ums received amounted to £444,596 13s 7d, 

peing an increase of £30,663 17s 91 upon the revenue 
879. 

gh Losses amounted to £251,821 4s 1d, or 56-64 of 

the revenue, @ ratio which, although somewhat 

higher than that of 1879, is less than the average of 

the Company’s whole experience from the beginning. 

The expenses of Management (in which are included 
commissicn to Agents and charges of every kind) were 
29°70 per cent. of the receipts, a reduction of ‘64 per 
cent. compared with the previous year. 

Tre result is that, after allowing the u:nal 33 per 
cent. to cover liabilities under current policies, a 
profit was earned of £50,531 17s 8d, which sum has 
been transferred to the credit of the general account 
of Profit and Loss. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


The new Assurances granted during the year 
reached in the aggregate the sum of £535,428, of which 
£242,970 was for endowments payable at death or the 
attainment by the assured of a specified age. The 
premiums of these new Assurances amounted to 
£22,005 lls, whereof £1,301 16s 5d were single, and 
£20,703 14s 7d annnal premiums. 

The total Income of the year (including interest) 
was £226,450 7s. 

The Claims amounted to £108,992 1s 5d, of which 
£4,323 lls 10d was for endowments payable during 

e. 


The Expenses of Management (includmg commis- 
sion) were limited to 10 per cent. upon the premiums 
received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £4,039 7s 6d 
was received for annuities granted during the year. 

The Fands of this department now amount to 
£1,553,028 53 8d. 

QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 

The Board have great pleasure in stating that in 
the Participation Branch there is an available surplus 
(including the amount brought forward from last 
investigation) of £158,750 16s 5d, the whole of which, 
it is scarcely necessary to add, belongs to the Policy- 
holders. 

In the Non-Participation Pranch, the profits of 
which belong to the Shareholders, it is satisfactory to 
state that there is also a considerable surp!us, amount- 
ing to £46,794 6s 6d, inclusive of the amount brought 
forward from last investigation. 

In the Annuity Branch there is also a surplus, 
amounting, with the small sum brought forward 
from last account, to £6,354 zs 91. This, in like 
manner with the surplus on the Non-Participation 
Assurance Branch, is the property of the Share- 
holders. 

Out of the surplus in the Participation Branch the 
Directors recommend that a reversionary bonus of 
£1 10s per cent. per annum be declared upon the 
original amounts insured by all policies current on 
December 31st last, for the five years ending that date ; 
after providing for which there will remain at the 
credit of the Fund the sum of £46,310 163 5d, 

The Directors further recommend that a prospective 
bonus at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum be paid 
upon ail policies which shall become claims before 
December 31st, 1885, it being, as heretofore, under- 
stood that, both as regards the immediate and pro- 
spective tonus, the an:ount shall only be payable in 
those cases in which the policy hus been in existenco 
for a period of five years. 

Of the surplus ‘1 the Non- Participation and Annuity 
Branches.the Directors recommend that £35,432 63 2d, 
or two-thirds of the whole, be carried to the credit of 
the general Protit and Loss Account, and that the re- 
maining one-third, amounting to £15,598 2s 2d in the 
Non-Participation, and to £2,118 0s Lid in the Annuity 
Branch, together £17,716 3s 1d, be left at the credit of 
the respective Funds. 

For full particulars of the results of the Investiga- 
tion, the Directors refer to the report of the Actuary. 
From this report it will be seen that the only difference 
between the data employed at the present as com- 
pared with the last valuation, was that on this occasion 
the Annuity liabilities were valued at 3} per cent., 
instead of 4 per cent., the rate of interest adopted in 
1876. For the Assurance liabiii:ies, both Partic ipation 
aod Nou-Participation, the basis of valuation was 
again the Tostitute of Actuaries’ Hm. ‘Table of 
Mortality, and the assumed rate of interest 3} per cent. 


THE GENERAL MANAGER. 

Itis with feelings of no ordinary regret that the 
Directors have to announce the retiremevt from 
active service of Mr. A. P. Fletcher, who has fora 
Period of almost thirty-five years taken the leading 
part in the management of the Company’s affairs—as 
Secretary cf the London Board for the whole of that 
time, Actuary from 1865 to 1878, when he resigned 
that office on account of his state cf health at the 
oo and General Manager from 1865 to the present 

They are happy, however, to be able to add that 
Mr. Fletcher, in taking the seat at the London 
Board, which they thought it due to him to offer 
him, has expressed bis wish and entire readiness to 
Place, at all needful times, his best services, in 
Addition to the discharge of his ordinary duties as 
Director, at tue Gisposal of the Company. 

As efficient successors to Mr. Fletcher, it is with 
much satisfaction that the Directors have been 
@nabied to appoint Mr, Edward Hill Mannering (the 
Preseut Deputy General Manager and Manager of 
the Fire Uepartment) and Mr. James Valentine 





(the Company’s Actuary), who have so long and 
ably managed their respective departments, Joint 
General Managers. 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
CHAIRMAN.—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 


Colonel Robert Baring. 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 

Philip Currie, Esq., C.B. 

George John Fenwick, E3q. 

Alexander Pearson Fletcher, Esq. 

Alexander Heun Goschen, Esq. 

William Egerton Hubbard, Jun., Esq. 

Ferdinand Marshall Huth, Esq. 

Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 

John Stewart, Esq. 

William Walkinshaw, Esq. 

, E. H. MANNERING. 

Joint General Managers { JAS. VALENTINE. 
Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of 

the Company for the year 1880, and full particulars 
of the results of the Life Investigation, may be 
obtained from any of the Company's Ofilces or 
Agencies, 





THE 


IVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 


FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 

Life and Annuity Fund ...................26..6... £3,174,302 
General Reserve & Fire Re-Insurance Fund 1,500,000 
The Total Invested Funds exceeding......... 6,000,000 
The Fire Income for 1880 alone was 1,069,592 
The Total Income for the Year ...... 1,561,009 

The magnitude of the Company’s Business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms. 

OTE CI OD os ncn sicccsevcssccceae £16,809,152 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—In the new Participating 
Series (Table B), the Jarge Reversionary Bonus of 35s 
per cent. per annum on the sums assured by Policies 
in that class was declared for the Quinqnennium 
ended December, 1878. é 

No Insurer is involved in the slightest liability of 
Partnership. 





OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and 
Newcastle. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annnities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents.— 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Lonpon Orrices.—CORNHILL and CHARING 


CROSS. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PRovibe AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MoperaTe PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE 
YEARS. 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Statious, the 
Loeal Agents, and West-End Oifice,8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to thé usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and [oterest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables: the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROF'T, Manager. 
March 31st, 18380. 


\ ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
LV Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency Department, 
37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Balduess and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandritf; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Bal ° 
A GENTLEMAN desires OCCUPA- 

“AX «TION, anywhere, with modern and noble- 
thioking men, who aim at promotion of human 
progress, a8 much as at money. Aged 40, slightly 
nervous (hyperesthesia vasomotorii). Has been 
physician ; has given up; cannot work hard ; cannot 
bear heavy sky. Understands languages, but not 
music; no _ calligraphy, no drawing.—Address, 
“NEGO OTIUM,” Steel and Jones’s, Advertising 
Office, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


M*" ITROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 
L SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 19th, 1831. Cheques 
crossed Bank of England, and Post-office Orders 
made payablo to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N 
CUSTANCE, should be sent to the Mansion House, 


eee { ART EXHIBITION, 
3 at the NEW GALLERIES, 103 New Bond 
Street. A dmission, 1s; Season Tickets, 53. 








NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, from 9 till 7. 
Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6:1. 
H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EXHIBITION now 
includes a Collection of Works by Professor MENZEL. 
Open from 10 till 6—Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
5 Pall Mall East. 


ie ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
r the verge of the Atlantic, in its own Ornamental 
Grounds of Five Acres. It contains 25) Rooms and 
is ‘‘a model of sanitary excellencs.” One of the 
largest Swimming-Baths in Eugland is attached tothe 
Hoiel, and is now Open for the Season. Cheap 
Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months from 
all principal Railway Stations. Tariff and every 
information of Manager. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 


92 4 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
ase, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
apy vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per bor, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
— @OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








FRY’S| yyrys CARACAS COCOA, 
| A choice dC % 
COCOA | *& uncat delicious ond vadenbisestiate.” 
| —Standard, Attends ee 
! GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S PPe’s ,cocoa | exrRacr. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted 
| J.8. FRY and SONS. 


aoe. RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
&e. 
| gad RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 
| Ngo GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, the safest and most effectual Care for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Puios in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 
Prepared ouly by GEOKGE KADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Caemists, in botties, 
ls 14d; three in one, 2s 


94. 
Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Love, Honour, and Obey. By 


Iza Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances 


Poynter, Author of “ My Little Lady.” 2 vols. 


The Future Marquis. By 
CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. 
“An interesting story, written in an agreeable 
manner,”—John Bull. 


Ny) y dn ey. By Georgiana M. 


** A very pretty story, cleverly devised and whole- 
somely carried out,”—Saturday Review. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
** This book is very clever and entertaining.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of *Gentianella,” 3 vols, [Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
“Now ready, with Illustra tions, cloth gilt, 5s. 
OUMANIAN FAIRY TALES 
and LEGENDS. Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Queen of Roumania, 
London: H. K. LEwis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 





Now ready, imperial quarto, cloth, price £3 3s. 
HARITABLE and PAROCHIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS, By H. SAXON SNELL, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Member of Council of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain, &c. 

Illustrated with 47 Lithographic Plates, besides 
Woodcuts of Pians, Elevations, and details of Hos- 
pitals, Workhouses, Infirmaries, Casual Wards, 
Schools, and such like Establishments, erected and 
designed by the Author; also containing copious 
extracts from Official Documents of Government 
Regulations for the erection of these classes of 
Buildings, ani suggestions to Public Boards con- 
templating the erection or alteration and enlargement 
of Buildings. 

B. T. BATSFORD, 52 High Holborn, London. 


L2?78’s TIME-SAVING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 
commenced on any dayin any year. Prices from 
6s 6d. 


LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 


Large or Small Libraries, From 5s upwards. 


LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adjuta 


Memorize; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 


LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER. Invaluable, From 10s. 


LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX. 
BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 


LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CULTINGS. From 3s 6d. 


LETTS’S DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. Of ail 
Booksellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William 
Street ; or 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

MHE NEW THEATRE, 

PICCADILLY.—See the BUILDER (4d, by 
post 44d) for View—also View of Assurance Office, 

Berlin—Bits from Alton and Wyggestone Hospital 

School, with Plan—British Museum—Conferences, 

English and Fcreign—Sanitary Plumbing—Storing 

Power—Spanish Exhibition — Decoration—Cowper's 

Haunte, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, contirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Iriso Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings. Strand. London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This cool- 
ing Medicine has the happiest effect, when the 
b.vovd is overheated and a tendency to inflammatory 
action is set up in the system; one Pill taken shortly 
b2fore dinner does away with the indigestion, fullness, 
and flatulency—indications of a weak stomach, or 
disordered liver, A few Pills taken at bed-time act 
as alteratives and aperients; they not oniy relieve 
the bowels, but regulate every organ connected with 
them, overcome all acrid humours, and encourage 
a@ free supply of a'l the secretions essential to our 
well-being. Hoiloway’s Pills thoroughly cleanse and 
perfectly regulate the circulation, and beget a fecling 
of comfort in hot climates and high temperatures, 
which is mo:t desirable for preservation of health. 

















THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1,560, price 42s, cloth. 


THE RISE & FALL OF THE CONFEDERATE 
GOVERNMENT. 


By JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
Tilnstrated by 18 Maps, a View, and 29 Portraits engraved on Steel. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


STUDIES OF MODERN MIND & CHARACTER 
SEVERAL EUROPEAN EPOCHS. 


By JOHN WILSON. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED, 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, CAN POSS{BLY EXIST where 
the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS is used. 

It ensures their certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes, cannot get 
out of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, drains, and 
sewers, Costs 36s. 

**One of the sanitary precautions most urgently needed at the present day is a means of preventing 
sewer gas from entering houses...... The ‘ Antiseptic Apparatus’ is, in our view, one of the most valuable, 
although simple, inventions of the day, and is likely, we believe, to come into very general and extensive use,”* 
—British Medical Journal, 


Antiseptic Apparatus Manufacturing Co., 27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 


(See Testimonials. ) Apply to the SECRETARY. 











BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


WILLS! _— FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


BIRDSEYE, syREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
| W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 








CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
riced substitutes being in the market (some- 
aaa accompanied by misleading analyses), OF M EAT. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITS 


: AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the origina) 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 





sutfer from it should procure DOUNBAR’S ALKA- bs 
ALKARAM. RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, HAY: FEVER. 
pry alge tue erty — oe 
So y a emists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. 
ALKARAM. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newsrery and Sons, HAY-FEVER. 


37 Newgate Street. 


KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 











| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
' DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL | THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
| Excellent Quality.” 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TO-DAY in AMERICA. Studies for the Old 


World and the New. By Josrru Harton. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 





HISTORY of the ZULU WAR and its ORIGIN. 


ances E. Corenso and Lieutenant-Colonel Epwarp DuRNFORD. 
Rigs Cheaper Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 9s. 





NINE COLONIES. By FrItTz GEROUDT. Crown 


8yo, 4s. 





SOCIOLOGY, Based upon Ethnography, By 


Dr. C. LETOURNEAU. Translated by Henry M. TroLiope. Large crown 
8vo, 10s. 





yr. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


M 
AYALA’S ANGEL. By Antony Troops. 


3 vols. 


BLAIR ATHOL, By “ Burnkuoorte.” 3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








NEW WORK by Miss THACKERAY. 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By Miss Tuack- 


ERrAY. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. Being the New Volume of “ Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.” [This day. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION, 


AT HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gornon 


CumminG, Author of * From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.” New Edition. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Iliustrations and Map, price 25s. 

“ Anything more pleasant, amusing, and magnificently descriptive of places 
and people than these two volumes of notes has seldom been written about any 
place—much less of Fiji.”—W orld. 

“Two beautiful and enchanting volumes of foreign talk and travel."—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“The author carries her readers with her through manya quaint and pic- 
turesque scene of native life, with the ever-varying and beautiful background of 
sea-coast, or forest, or river bank, and enables them to realise her keen sense of 
enjoyment in it all."—Atheneum. 

“Miss Gordon Cumming and Miss Bird are, perhaps, the most delightful lady 
travellers of the day.”"—Liverpvol Mail, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Silver Cases, from £2 10s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Tnventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
D partments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND_ GLASS. 
OSLER’S NEW SHOW ROOMS, extending into Newman 
Street, are NOW OPEN. 


OSLER'S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for MINTON’S and 

rae eel _ WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 3, 

OSLER’'S MANUFACTORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


HEAL A N D S ON 


SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free 
by post. 











HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 





WM. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
BRITISH INDIA and its RULERS. By H. S. 


CunninGuaM, M.A., one of the Judges of the High Court, Calcutta, and late 
Member of the Famine Commission. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The LYRICAL DRAMA. Essays on Subjects, 


Composers, and Executants of Modern Opera. By H. SuTHERLAND Epwarpbs. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


RECORDS of SPORT and MILITARY LIFE 


in WESTERN INDIA. By the late Lieut.-Colonel G. T. Fraser, formerly 
of the Ist Bombay Fusiliers, &c. With an Introduction of Col. G. B. MALLE 
son, C.8.I. Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


The HORSE, as He Was, as He Is, and as He 


Ought to Be. By Jas. Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘‘ The External 
Anatomy of the Horse.” Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 33 6d. 


INCIDENTS of JOURNEY through NUBIA 


to DARFOOR. By Sypnry Ensor, C.E. 8vo, with Maps, 103 6d. 


ENCOUNTERS with WILD BEASTS. By 


PARKER GILLMORE, Author of ‘* A Ride Through Hostile Africa,” &c. Crown 
8vo, with 10 Illustrations by A. T. Elwes, 7s 6d. Second Edition. 
[Now ready. 


LADIES on HORSEBACK: Learning, Park- 


Riding, and Hunting. With Hints upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes, 
By Mrs. Power O'DONOGHUE (NANNIE LAMBERT), Authoress of “ The Knave 
of Ciubs,’’ ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


HOW to RIDE and SCHOOL a HORSE: 


with a System of Horse Gymnastics. By E. L. ANDERSON. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


FOREIGN SECRETARIES of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, to 1834. By Percy M. THORNTON. 2 vols. 8vo,. 
Illustrated, 32s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A LOST CAUSE: a Story of the Polish 


Rebellion. 3 vols. [ This day- 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Second Edition, small crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d, 


A LITTLE CHILD’S MONUMENT. 
By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. 


“We do not know where, in all the range of English poetry, to look for so 
forcible an expression of utter grief as is presented in some of the poems.’’— 
Scotsman. 


“Mr, Noel’s poetry is always well worth reading. He is not nearly as wet 
known as he ought to be.’’— Westminster Review. 


‘One of the few remarkably gifted poets of our time......As @ poem of the 
affections, the ‘Child’s Monument’ has hardly ever been surpassed.”—Daily 
Review. 


‘The wonderful variety of melodies which form this remarkable ‘In 
Memoriam..’,.....Since Edward Irving embalmed in strange, portentous, wondrous 
words the memory of his little boy, we have not seen such a pathetic monody.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 


‘* Few poets have reared so pathotic a monument to a little child as Mr. Roden. 
Noel has done in this fine volume of verse."—Glasgow Herald. 


“Very lovely in form are many of the poems...... while all are exquisite in 
feeling.” —Contemporary Review. 


“It is rare to meet with poetry so spontaneous and genuine as that which Mr. 
Roden Noel has just published...... In form and melody, these poems are perhaps 
the most perfect Mr. Noel has yet proiuced.””—Academy. 


“Tt may fairly take its place beside ‘In Memoriam’ as a book of consolation: 
for the bereaved.” —Leeds Mercury. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


MRS. GEOFFREY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MOLLY BAWN,” “ PHYLLIS,” “ BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8yo. 
“ We are glad to find that the author of ‘‘ Phyllis” and of “‘ Molly Bawn” has 
lost none of her former cunning. There is a freshness and vigour about her style 
which is peculiarly fascinating, and amidst so much that is dull and flaccid in 


recent fiction it is pleasant to meet with so bright and attractive a story as ‘ Mrs. 
Geoffrey.”—John Bull. 


FOUR CROTCHETS TO A_ BAR. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE GWILLIANS.” 


3 vols. post vo. (Ready this day. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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F. V. WHITE AND CO., 


(Successors to SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO.) 


DR. VICTORIA: 


A NOVEL. 
By Major-General ALEXANDER, C.B. 
3 vols. 


“« A vigorous, brightly-told story of English society.” 
—Scotsman. 


———_—— 


AMICO’S LITTLE GIRL: 


A NOVEL. 
By Miss MONTGOMERY CAMPBELL. 
1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


THE TWO VICTORS. 
By Mrs. BEDELL BENJAMIN. 
1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


DARCY AND FRIENDS: 


AN IRISH STORY. 
By JOSEPH M‘KIM. 


1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


UNCLE ANTHONY'S NOTE- 
BOOK. 


A COLLECTION OF STORIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


By MARY CAUMONT. [shortly. 


MY SISTER THE ACTRESS. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,”“* A Broken Blossom,” &c. 
8 vols. (Next week. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., Publishers, 
31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


BIBLE REVISION. 
Mr. S. SHARPE’S BIBLE. 
Just published, 8vo, roan, 4s 6d. 
The HOLY BIBLE, translated by 
SAMUEL SHARP, being a Revision of the Autho- 
rised English Version. Fourth Edition of the 
Old Testament, Eighth Edition of the New Testa. 
ment, 8vo, roan, price 4s 6d. 


Fourteenth Thousand, cloth, ls 6d. 

The NEW TESTAMENT. Translated 
from Griesbach’s Text by S. SHARPE, Author of 
‘The History of Egypt.” 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 
Second Thousand, 8yo, cloth, 8s. 

The DATA of ETHICS. Being the First 

os of the Principles of Ethics, By HerBert 

PENCER. 


A detailed list of Mr. Spencer's Works may be had on 
application. 


THE CODEX COTTONIANUS. 
Just published, 4to, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
SUPPLEMENT to the FRAGMENTS 
of the CODEX COTTONIANUS, published by 
Tischendorf in his Monumenta Sacra. Together 
with a Synopsis of the Codex. Edited by the Rev. 
F. W. Gotcu, LL.D., M.A. Printed in fac-simile 
type, with a fac-simile in autotype. 





8vo, sewed, ls. 


JESUS of NAZARETH and his CON- 
TEMPORARIES, 


; 12mo, price ls, 
A REASONABLE FAITH the WANT 
of OUR AGE. 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


“4 NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; 


or, a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 


eee 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s, with a Portrait and a Map of the Country, 


COLONEL GORDON 
CENTRAL AFRICA, 1874-1879, 


From Original Letters and Documents. 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Author of the “ Life of 
Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,” &c. 


‘* When Colonel Gordon, after a brilliant career of victory in China, where he crushed a rebellion th 
was desolating the fairest provinces of the Celestial Empire, transferred his services to the Egyptian Gove ; 
ment, it seemed as though a decisive blow was at length about to be struck at the iniquities of the slave aun 
in Africa. Had it been possible for a single individual to suppress this inhuman and debasing traffic, Gord x 
Pasha was the man...... The story of Colonel Gordon’s loyal attempt to carry out this programme in’ the red 
of unheard-of difficulties on the spot, and less than half-hearted support from the slave-holding zovernment 
at head-quarters, is told in the volume before us, in his own words, ably and judiciously edited by Dr. Hil),” 
—Saturday Review. iit is 
“Colonel Gordon’s letters will be read with melancholy interest by all—and their number is large—who 
watched his efforts for the regeneration of a portion of Central Africa...... They reveal to us, perhaps more 
fully than a compilation would have done, the springs of action and the idiosyncrasies of a man who, had a 
wider field been granted him, would have left a broad and not a merely episodical mark upon the world’s 
history.’’—Atheneum,. 
“This work would be highly interesting merely as the description of a@ little-known region, and as the 
record of a great undertaking successfully performed ; but its principal attraction above all other will be held 
to ke the bright, clear light it throws on one of the most marked individualities of our time.’’—Academy. 
“There are probably few living Englishmen of whose deeds the world has heard much, but of whom 
personally it knows so little as of the distinguished officer known as ‘ Chinese Gordon.’ A man who put down 
a rebellion which was dissolving the Chinese Empire ; who ruled for five years an African province, which 
extended more than half the length of the Nile; and whose name is known and feared over a great part of 
Asia and Africa, is one of whom most of his countrymen would like to hear. Mr. Birkbeck Hill hag minis. 
tered to this natural curiosity in a handsome volume just published.’”’—Daily News. 
“A more practica!-minded, hard-working, thorough-going man than he, never lived; to do the thing 
which comes to his hand, and to do it completely, come what may, and whether men praise or blame the 
doing, are, as we imagine, the salient points of his strong, self-reliant nature...... Colonel Gordon did splendid 
work in Egypt, asin China; perhaps no more truly heroic labours were ever carried through even by English- 
men. —Giobe. 
“ Gordon is left to tell his own story ; and the result is a book as different as possible from most books on 
Africa. We are admitted direct to the workings of no common order; and it is this which gives the work its 
8 _ — beente ileal who cares to know the truth about the inland African slave-trade ought to read 
the book.” —Graphic. 
“‘ This is a most deeply interesting book. It narrates the noble work to which Colonel Gordon devoted 
his uncommon energies during five eventful years...... The days of fine chivalry cannot be said to be past when 
wen of the stamp of Colonel Gordon are forthcoming. Better still, the days of the noble Puritanism which 
shed such lustre on the annals of our country cannot be said to have perished when we read a book like this. 
cae His Calvinism, amounting to fatalism almost, is conspicuous throughout the book......The Christian, the 
philanthropist, the geographer, will all find in this remarkable book ample interest and satisfaction.’’—Record. 
** The account of Colonel Gordon's administration in Central Africa is both interesting and saddening. 
When once the book is taken upit is impossible to lay it down. It takes possession of the reader. COuvlonel 
Gordon is himself one of the most extraordinary of men...... Gordon has al] the tenderness of a woman, the 
chivalry and piety of a Crusader, the genius for rule of a born leader of men, particularly of forlorn hopes. 
paw is also a devout aud humble Christian, and his faith in God comes out in all he undertakes."—Shefield 
ndependent. 

UT his handsome volume gives the public a narrative of a singularly interesting episode in the life of a 
soldier who, had circumstances been favourable, would provably have repeated the exploits of Clive. Nearly 
twenty years ago, when in command of the Imperial forces which put down the rebellion in China, Colonel 
Gordon showed that he was a born leader of men...... Dr, Hill now furnishes us with the story, perhaps still 
more astonishing, of ‘Chinese Gordon's’ achievements in Eastern Africa, which have hitherto been far less 
known to English readers than they deserve, but which, as they are here recurded in the self-depreciatory 
language of the Colonel himself in his private letters to relatives at homs, display a genius for government 
and command, and a power of endurance under difficulties that will surely extort genera! admiration.”"— 
Bristol Mercury. 

: Throws a flood of new light on the character and the career of one of the most extraordinary Scots- 
men of the present century,’”’—North British Daily Mail. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in order to meet the growing demand of 
the age for a Higher Class of Books than could be readily obtained on moderate terms from 
the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 

From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in 
view. The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have 
been taken in large numbers,—Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the 
Leading Works of every Season having been placed in circulation. 

Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study the wishes of 
Subscribers, and to make the Library not only select but comprehensive. 


MORE THAN ONE MILLION VOLUMES ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION 
AND ON SALE. 


Additional Copies of the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction continue to be added as the demand 
increases ; and arrangements are made with the leading publishers for an ample supply of 
all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per annum. 


Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 








Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale 
at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








Three Months how to Read, Write,and Pre 
Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. pk 
FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 8s. 

London; DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling, 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. ' 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 


Smell. 
Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and a8 #2 
effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.O. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


A NEW SERIES commenced last January, and the FIRST VOLUME is now completed. 





VOL. I., price 7s 6d, a ~~ Brweng Le | These Works will be continued in 
m FARRAR, Mr. li. ° ITTON, Professor | e e 
oe. J. A. Brer, and the First Parts of the | VOL. IL, commencing in JULY, 
following Works :— | And containing, in addition, a Series of Articles on 


The HISTORICAL CHRIST of ST. The REVISED VERSION of the NEW 
PAUL. By Rev. G. Maruzson, D.D. | TESTAMENT. By Revs. Dr. W. Sanpay and 


| J. AGAR BEET. 
And on 
ASSYRIAN and BABYLONIAN IN- mm. pIATESSARON of TATIAN. By 
SCRIPTIONS, in their BEARING on_ OLD cy. Profeason Wier. MA 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. E. H. pablo eT ane 
PiumptTrRE, D.D. Together with Contributions by 
| Prof A. B. Davipson, agit Bruce, >. 
D.D. Mr. R. H. Horton, M.A. 
CHRIST and the ANGELS. By Prof. rev. 7. kK. Cuerye, M.A. | Mr. T. M. Home. 


RoBERTSON SMITH, M.A. Rev. W. Mituiean, D.D. | And the Epiror. 


The FIRST SERIES of the EXPOSITOR may 


also be had, in 12 vols., price 7s 64 each; with an Index, price ls, cloth. 





THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL UNION LECTURE. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


CHURCH SYSTEMS of ENGLAND in the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Rey, J, GuINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 


The following Works in this Series have been already issued :— 


The SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the! PRIESTHOOD, in the LIGHT of the 
BIBLE INFERRED from ITSELF. By HENrRy | NEW TESTAMENT. By Enocuw M& ior, D.D. 
RoGers, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith,” &c. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s ; demy Svo, 12s. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vyo, 63; demy | 


a The BASIS of FAITH. By Eustace 
F j R. Conver, M.A., of Leeds. New and Cheaper 
JOHN the BAPTIST: a Contribution) Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
to CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, By Henry! “The subject of this book is one of unflagging 
Ropert REYNOLDS, D.D., President of Cheshunt , interest. We recommend it to all readers. Itisa 
College. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. thoroughly able book...... On the evolution theory, Mr. 
Conder has much to say which may well be pondered. 
He has put the argument for design to a great extent 
The ATONEMENT. By R. W. Dale, ina pork seri His book wi!], we doubt not, be read 
M.A, of Birmingham. Eighth Edition, with a | in many circles, It is an eloquent and well reasoned 
new Preface, cruwn S8vo, 6s; demy 8vo, 12s. defence of Christian Theism.’’—Spectator. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Next Saturday, June 25th, will be published. 


THE HALF-YEARLY DOUBLE NUMBER 


OF 


THE INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL. 


Giving, in addition to the usual Information for the Month, the Highest and Lowest Prices of Stocks, Bonds, 
and Shares, during the years 1879 ard 1880, and the first six months of 1881; also the yield that each Stock 
will return to the Investor at current Market Prices, thus presenting a complete view of the Price and Yield 
of every important Stock dealt in on the Stock Markets of the United Kingdom. This Number will be cut, 
etitched, and enclosed in a wrapper. ‘Lhe price of the June Number is ls 4d; by post, 1s 6d, 


With the July Number is commenced a New Serier, largely increased in size, the price cf which will be 
Js for the urual Monthly Numbers, and 18 6d for those for June and December. 
OFFICE: 340 STRAND. 
THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 





SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 


Endymion—Life of Colin Campbell—Life of Lord Campbell—Sir Gavan 
Duffy's Young Ireland—Oliphant’s Land of Gilead—Miss Bird’s Japan—Catherine 
of Aragon, by Miss Yonge—Political Diary of Lord Ellenborough—Lady Blunt's 
Pilgrimage to Nejd—Max Miller’s Selected Essays—Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch 
—Audran’s Olivette—Berlioz’s Fuust, §e. 

The above, and bundreds of other important works of the past and present seasons, 


are now on sale, at greatly reduced prices.—See Enlarged SURPLUS LIST for JUNE, which 
will be forwarded post free on application. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
NEW BOND STREET. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





Mrs, LYNN LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


“MY LOVE!” By E. Lynn Linton, 


sation of ** Patricia Kemball,”’ ‘‘ Leam Dundas,” 
Cc. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “READY- 
MONEY MORTIBOY.” 


3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library, 


The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By 
Besant and Rice, Authors of “The Golden 
Butterfly,” &c. 

“It reads almost as naturally as anything of 
Defoe’s. Kitty Playdell is as sweet a esuhes as 
novelists have invented...... On the whole, it may be 
said that this picturesque story will add to the reputa- 
tion of the authors.”"—Atheneura. 





SECOND EDITION of Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The BLACK ROBE. By Wilkie Collins. 


“No honest critic can deny that we have in‘ The 
Black Robe’ a genuine success...... The plot is most 
carefully constructed and artistically worked out, con- 
taining sufficient elements of mystery and uncertainty 
to make its unravelment a delightfully exciting task 
ee Altogether, ‘The Black Robe’ may be counted as. 
one more triumph for its author.”"—Morning Post. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 

To be ready on the 25th inst., in 2 vols. crown 8vo, at 
every Library. 

A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By WriLiaM HurreLL MALLOCK, 











NEW VOLUME of the PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. By D. 


— Mocrray, Author of “‘ Joseph's Coat,’” 
Cc. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


SONGS of a WORKER. By Arthur 


O’ SHAUGHNESSY. 





The MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 
The AGONY COLUMN of the 7/MES, 1800 to 1870. 
Edited by Alice Clay. 
LATTER-DAY LYRICS. Edited by W. Davenport. 
Adams. 


PHILOSOPHY of HANDWRITING. By Don 
Felix de Salamanca. 


The CUPBOARD PAPERS. By Fin-Bec. 


The BOOK of CLERICAL ANECDOTES. By Jacob 
Larwood. 


PASTIMES and PLAYERS. By Robert Macgregor. 

MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED : a Popular Abridge- 

ment of “ Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

CURIOSITIES of CRITICISM. By Henry J. 

Jennings. 

QUIPS and QUIDDITIES. Selected and Edited by 
W. Davenport Adams. (In the press. 
Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

MY GARDEN WILD, and WHAT I 
GREW THERE. By Francis GeORGE H&ATH, 
Author of “‘ The Fern World,’ &c. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 
CHOLY. A New Complete Edition. 

The WANDERING JEW. By M. D. 
Conway. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In the press. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The DEAD HEART. By Charles 
Gipbon. A New Edition. (Just ready. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


STARTING in LIFE: a Guide to 
Paren s in Choosing a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. 


Small folio, bound in buckram, 21s. 


The ABDICATION; or, Time Tries 
A'l: a Play in Three Acts. By W. D. Scott- 
Moncrik‘r. With Seven Fine Etchings by John 
Pettie, R.A., J. M‘Whirter, A.R.A., Colin Hunter, 
Tom Graham, &. W, Macbetb,and W. Q. Orchard- 
son, R.A. [Just ready. 





Crown 8yo, bound in parchment, 88; Large Paper 
copies (only 50 printed), 15s. 


The POEMS of LORD HERBERT of 
CHERBURKY. Edited, with an L[ntroduction, by 
J. CHUBTON COLLINS. (Just ready. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST OF NEW AND STANDARD WORKS, 





By Dr. DUNCKER. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of Max 
Duncker. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. The 
first 4 vols. are now published, in demy 8vo, 2is each. 

By Dr. MOMMSEN. 


The HISTORY of ROME. From the German of THEopor 
Momms@N. By the Rev. W. P. Dickson. With an Introduction by Drv 
ScHMITz. The Library Edition, 4 vols. demy 8vo, 75s ; or the Popular Edition, 
4 vols. crown 8vo, 46s 6d. 

By Dr. CURTIUS. 


The. HISTORY of GREECE. From the German of Ernst 


Curtivs, By A. W. WARD, M.A. 5 vols, demy 4vo, 90s. 
By M. THIERS. 
The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


From the French of ADOLPH# THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBBRL. With 41 
fine Engravings by Greatbach. 5 vols., small crown 8vo, 30a. [In the press. 


By Sir EDWARD CREASY. 
The RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITU- 


By Sir EpwARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Twelfth 
Edition. Crown 8yo, 78 6d. 


By Dr. DORAN. 


The LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the HOUSE 
of HANOVER. By JoHN DorAN, F.S.A., Author of * London in the Jacobite 
Times,” &c. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. 2 vuls. demy 8vo, 25s. 


By WILLIAM JAMES. 
The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN: 1793-1827. 


By Wiiu1amM JAMES, with a Continuation by Captain CHamirerR. 6 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Portraits, 363. 


By Colonel FLETCHER. 
The HISTORY of the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 


Colonel FieTcHER. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 543. 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, 
from MARATHON to WATERLOO. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. Library Edition, demy 8yo, 103 6d; or the Popular 
Edition, the Twenty-seventh, crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Sir EDWARD CREASY. 
The HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, from the 


Beginning of their Empire to the Close of 1878. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, 
late Chief Justice of Ceylon, A New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Major WARREN. 
UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: a Narrative of its Ex- 


loration, and an Account of the Results obtained. By CHARLES WARREN, 
RE. F.G.S., F.R.G.8.,C.E. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


By M. HUMBERT. 
JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Armée Humpert, Envoy 


from the Court of Berne. From the French, by Mrs. CasHeL Horry. Edited 
by W. H. Bares, Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society 
With 207 Illustrations. Royal 4tto, 21s. 


ANONYMODS. 

SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. By the Earn and the Doctor. 

Library Edition, demy 8vo, 14s ; Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
By LOUIS FIGUIER. 

The DAY AFTER DEATH; or, the Future Life Revealed 
by Science. By Louis Fieurer, Author of ‘‘ The World before the Delnge.”” 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

By FRANK BUCKLAND. 
CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. The Popular 


Edition, with Illustrations, in 4 vols. small crown 8vo, 14s. Each Volume 
can be had separately, price 3s 6d. 


By WILLIAM JONES. 
PRECIOUS STONES: their History and Mystery. By 
WItu1AM JONES, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By M. GUILLEMIN. 
The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook of Popular 


Astronomy. By Amfp&te Guittemin. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.A.8. Revised Edition, demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 

The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the French of 
FLAMMARION. By Mrs. NorMAN LOcKYER. Crown 8vo, with 48 Illustrations, 
5a. 

By Dr. MCCAUSLAND. 

ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the Harmony of Scripture 

and Ethnology. By DomMINICK MCCAUSLAND, Q.C. Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 
By Dr. MCCAUSLAND. 

SERMONS in STONES; or, Scripture Confirmed by 
Geology. By DOMINICK MCCAUSLAND, Q.C. New Edition, with Memoic of 
the Author, crown 8vo, with 19 Illustrations, 6s. 

By Dr. MCCAUSLAND. 

The BUILDERS of BABEL: or the Confusion of Languages. 

By DoMINICK MCCAUSLAND, Q.C, Crown 8vo, 6+. 
By Dr. THIRLWALL. 

CHARGES DELIVERED BETWEEN the YEARS 1842 and 
1872. By the late CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s 

By Dr. THIRLWALL. 


ESSAYS; Classical and Theological. By the late Connor 
THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St, Duvid’s. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean 
PEROWNE. Demy 8vo, liz. 





Edited by M. PALLAIN. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of ZALLEYRAND and LOUIS 
; t A. With ations, 
and Notes, by M. a. PALLAIN, 2 vols. demy 8vo, ‘Qe Evethoe, Obseot , 

By Prince METTERNICH. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of PRINCE METTERNICH. 
Edited by his Son, PRINCE RICHARD METT«RNICH, and Translated by Rosina 
NAPIER. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait and Fac-similes, 36s. 

By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY. 

The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. With Selections 

from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, 


M.P. The New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Fronti 
Volume, 123. a 
By Dr. BRANDES. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD: his Life, Character, and Works 
pity the German of GEORG BRANDES, by Mrs. George Sturae. Demy 
80, 6s. 

By Sir, DENIS LE MARCHANT. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (LORD: ALTHORP), By 
Sir Dents LE MARCHANT, Bart. Demy 8vo, 163. 

By Lord DALLING and BULWER. 

HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand, Mackintosh, 
Cobbett, Canning, Peel, By Lord DALLING and BuLWaR. Fifth and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 

By H.M. the KING of SWEDEN and NORWAY. 


A MEMOIR of CHARLES the TWELFTH of SWEDEN. 


By his Majesty Oscar IJ. Translated, by special permission, by Gzorcg 
ApGkORGE, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Stockholm, Royal 8vo, with 
2 Ilustrations, 12s. 


By the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, late Dean of Chichester. By the Rev. W. R, W. STepugns, Pre- 
bendary of Chichester, &e. New Edition, crown 8vo, wita Portrait, 63. 

By Dean HOOK. 


PARISH SERMONS. By the late Water Farquuar Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by the Rev. WALTER HOOK, Rector of 
Porlock. Crown 8yvo, 63, 

By Dean HOOK. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, 
from St AUGUSTINE to JUXON. By the late WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. 11 vols. demy 8vo, £3 5s. 


By Rev. R. H. BARHAM. 
The LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. By Ricuarp 


H. BakHaM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


The LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS. By Joun 


Timss, F.S.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. The LIVES of the 
LATER WITS and HUMOURISTS, in 2 vols. crown 8vo0, 123. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
The LIVES of PAINTERS. By Jouy Tims, F.S.A., Author 


of “ A Century of Anecdote,” &c. Crown 8yo, with Portraits, 6s. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
The LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke and Chatham. By 


Joun Timss, F.8.A. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s. 


By M. GUIZOT. oleh 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of 


M. Guizor. By ANDREW ScosLe. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 63. 
By M. MIGNET. 
The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the French 


of M. Mianet. By ANDREW ScoBLE. Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 63. 
By Rev. R. H. BARHAM. 

The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
By Rev. Ricuarp Harris Baruam. The Annotated Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
illustrated by Cruikshank and Levch, 24s. The Lilustrated Edition, printed 
on toned paper, crown 4‘o, bevelled boards, gilt elges, 2ls ; or in white bind- 
ing, 22s 6d. The Carmine Edition, with border-line round each page, with 
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